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N 1882, a small group of “alumnae of dif 

ferent institutions ”’ united “for practical 
educational work.” The strength of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae lay in 
homogeneity of membership, pioneering 
energy, and single purpose orientation to 
problems of higher education with partic 
lar reference to women. 

The remarkable growth of the AAUW 
has been accompanied by profound changes 
Membx rship today is characterized by 
broad heterogeneity; program encompasses 
areas of concern hitherto undreamed of; 
proliferation of organizations and public 
service agencies makes pioneering activities 
inert asingly difficult to re ognize. 

What do these facts signify in 1960? In 
February, the Board of Directors and Staff 
surveyed Association philosophy, program, 
and relationships. We took a hard look at 
our size and diversity, two attributes often 
uncritically linked with greatness in Ameri 
can thinking, restating the conviction that 
these are positive catalvsts only as the y 
serve an underlying unity of purpose. 

Where is this to be found? The Board af 
firmed the need for further yardsticks to 
measure the relevance of national, state, 
and branch programs and reconside red the 
implications of Article II, Section 2 (adopted 
in 1955) of the By-laws 

In keeping with its purpose, the Associa- 
tion shall develop a@ program to enable colle ge 
women to continue their own intellectual 
grou th. to further the advancement of women 
and tod scharge the sper ial responsibilitre sto 
SOCLE ty of those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of highe r education. 

Here is a mandate for the kind of pro- 
gram AAUW was established to pursue 
Here, too, is a pointed reminder of every 
member's threefold obligation: To the in 
dividual (through continuing self-educa 
tion), to women, and to the larger society. 
May it not be that renewed emphasis on 
this statement will imbue our individual 
and Association efforts with fresh insights, 
“in keeping with our purpose’’? 
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Editor’s Memo —— 


YPRING brought to Washington a number 
S of AAUW participants in the White 
House (¢ onference on ¢ hildren and Youth 
One of the 
connected social events was the tea at the 
these 
bers, during which they toured the Center, 


most attractive conference- 


Educational Center site for mem- 


soon to be occupied. For latest data on the 
Center and Moving Day 


the tea, see pages 211-12, 


and a report on 
and be sure to 
turn to page 241 for a special personal 
message from Flora Rawls, our dynam 
Building Fund Chairman 


Cw CHD CHD 


Probably no 


in American 


more controversial area 
than the 


children 


education 
junior high school, 


@€XISLS 
where our 
spend their years of beginning adolescence, 
no longer actually children, yet not what 
refer to as 
Mindful of the 
this delicate, and highly expensive, level 
of schooling, the AAUW Elementary and 
Secondary Education Committee, at its 


we euphemistically ‘young 


people.” 


importance of 


fall meeting, requested the JouRNAL Edi 
tor, in consultation with the committee’s 
office here at Headquarters, to pursue a 
timely article on the subject 

Result of mutual endeavor? Our very 
stimulating lead item of this issue, begin- 
ning on the facing page. It gives a bit of 
history and a cogent statement of the cur- 
rent situation, highlights the revival of 
this level to and 


mathematics and foreign languages, and, 


attention on science 
most important, analyzes the pros and 
cons of ability grouping of students. No 
mother, or teacher, will want to miss this 
article, rich in facts and philosophy. 
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In general, branch members ramify into 
Washington in many ways, maybe as 
delegates to a White House conference, 
sometimes on AAUW business, often as 
tourists. Branches also ramify in every 
day via United States Mail. Branch offi- 
cers and chairmen report to Headquarters 
officially once a year, informally many 
more times. 

Head- 
quarters mill, which aims to make branch 
experience available to other branches in 
One 


method is through the JourNAL, which 


Their stories act as grist to th 


every possible constructive way. 
reports branch activities along a number 


of lines. One Hundred Building 
Fund branches, articles on branch study 


Percent 


and action projects, and the regular “ From 


the Branches” section are among _ the 
methods used. 

In the article class, note particularly in 
this issue Mrs. Sherrard’s splendid report 
on branch programs in the aging field and 
the round-up of branch work for higher 
education. In Branches 


every issue the 


section focuses its all-seeing spotlight on 
AAUW field 


parts of the country, bringing you brief 


program in every and all 


glimpses of what other members and 

branches are doing. This section obtains 
5 

Through the 


Headquarters Office by careful gleaning of 


material in many ways: 
branch reports, through local branch pub- 
licity clippings, through unsolicited cor- 
respondence, and through an annual letter 
to State Presidents, who supply us with 
worthwhile branch 
stories in immediate response. Many thanks 
to the State Presidents for their continuing 
help to the JouRNAL. 


numerous leads to 
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JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


NIOR HIGH SCHOOLS of the nation 


are in a period of new develop 
ments in both curriculum and approaches 
These deve lopm nts are be ng 
should be, with the 
original purpose of the junior high school 


Namely, 


program 


lo teac hing 


made, or certa nly 
in mind to pro le the he st edu- 
the 


interests of 


cational possible to meet 


needs, the abilities, and the 
pupils during early adolescence. Under the 
leadership of competent school adminis- 
trators and well-qualified teachers, these 
developmenis should lead to the best pos- 
sible education for children in the junior 
high S¢ hool grades 

More changes are taking place in the 
junior high school today than at any other 
time since the first decade after this in- 
stitution was introduced as a part of the 
American school system, in 1910. Some of 
these changes have been tried before and 
the earlier 
introduction of algebra and foreign lan- 


been discontinued, such as 


guages. Others consist of the expansion of 





Dr. Grunn is Professor of Education at the 


Universit y of Connecticut. 
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BY WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


nm Sé i- 


present programs and facilities, as 


ence, while still others constitut 


a groping 


for a better way of doing a delicate and 
difficult task, such as the grouping of pu- 
pils for instructional purposes and_ the 
development of programs for mor able 
pupils. 

The fact that 
were tried before and were dis¢ arded do« S 
not reflect on the advisability of intro- 


ducing them again today. 


some of these changes 


Today » 48 COM- 
pared with three decades ago, we have a 
better understanding of early adolescents 
and how they learn. We have developed 
better teaching materials; teachers have 
more through preparation in certain sub 
ject fields, especially in science and the 
modern foreign languages, and are better 
prepared in methods of teaching early) 
Before we 
of the new developments, however, let 
us take a look at the reasons for establish- 
ing the junior high school half a century 


adolescents. examine some 


ago. 

By 1900, the elementary and secondary 
schools of America had become well estab- 
lished throughout the country, with cer- 
tain types of grade organization quite 


905 





} | | 


clearly defined 
the Midwest, the 


sisted of eigt race wi the h 


j 


schools cor 


rm school 


had four grades, forming what was call 


“The Eight-For 


. ‘ 
South, 


99 } ; } 
Svstem.” In most of the 


however, the total 


school program 


rie luded 


School for Early Adolescents 


At tl turn of 


I pecondal 
appointed b t he Nal 
Assn 


ional 


ation in 1892. The work 


s and con ms whicl 


rade 


second 


ary schools continued for th ct three 


decad 


committe 


esses of ( iunent educators 

period 

, . 
toward one conclusi the prog 


I ht, : 1 Nine was not 


suited to the nec is, interests 


mn Gua ice Ss peven, 


, and abilities 


of children in the early adolescent years 


that 
Grade Seven, rather than Grade Nine, was 


More specifically, the \ belie ved 
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chologically 


and physically were most ready 


the time when ch ldren ps\ 
to make 
the change from the clementarvy to the se¢ 


Phe he ld that ly the sey 


grades pupils were 


ondary school 


enth and eighth ready 
in addi 
that 


many pupils were ready to begin secondary 


for new kinds of subject matter, 
tion to the traditional fundamentals: 
school studies earlier and that pupils were 
ready for teachers who were specialists in 


Nine 


proy ice d in the 


their subjects earlier than Grad 

tion should be 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades through 
a broad offering of subjects and activities, 
they fel 


better 


t, and that pupils needed more and 
guidance as they approached the 
ational and vocational decisions that 
had to be made in the high school vears 
The that ; vities 


were 


( luc 


came to re 


| to offer sor lal, personality, 


VTi ZO 
) 
needed 
character, and citizenship § de velopment 


grace Ss. 


for pupils in these 


The Basic Philosophy 


Th early 
he development of the junior high schoo 
of the 
tine In 


small urban communities, where pupil e1 


thinking has been basic t 


rom the beginning movement ae 


the pre sent many rural 

rollments are small, the combined junior 
senior high school has emerged as the type 
of school best suited to provide an educa 
tional program for pupils in Grades Seven, 


Eight, and Nine 


urban communities, the Junior high school, 


In suburban and larg: 


usually including the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth 


school. The early points of view concern 


grace Ss, ae veloped “as a separats 
ing junior high school education are still 
basic to most of the changes which are 
taking place in this institution today 

The 


school which has attracted the most atten 


development in the junior high 
tion in recent vears 1s sp cial classes in e r- 
tain subj cts for the more able pupils, the 
upper eight to ten percent of pupils in the 
these 


! 
and 


junior high school group. Usually 
offe red ith 


science, but frequently in the foreign lan- 


mathematics 


] . 
Classes afr 


guages and other subj cts as well. 
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Although ih Some se hools the more ible 
pupils are kept together in a group through- 
out the day, in most schools it is believed 
that they should have contact with pupils 
of all ability levels in the home room and 
in several classes. In the subjects in which 
they 


more able pupils usually move rapidly to 


are placed in special classes, the 


more advanced subject matter. For in- 
stance, in mathematics, these pupils have 
either algebra or some enrichment in gen- 
mathematics in the eighth 


eral grad : 


They delve more dee ply nto the various 


S¢ hools, the Y 


in earth science, 


ireas of science. In some 


take biology , or a course 


n the ninth grade and they may begin a 


modern foreign language in Grade 
or Eight, usually 


tional approw h. 


seven 


conversa 


| 
clnploying Cine 


Pressure on Pupils 


Although principals and teacher 
able 


that classes for the more 


j 


desirable. these classes are 


unmixed blessing. The chief concert pri 


cipals of junior high school 


danger of undue press 


ure ft 


if achievement on the more able pupils 


Usually it is the pupil of superior ability, 


rather than the average oO! below 


average 
child, who responds too readily to pres- 
sures of competition for marks, the bu 
dens of homework, and the urge for pet 
ction and a high 


Phis 


who are 


level of achievement 


pupils 
about their 


S especially true ol superior 


also conscientious 


' 
Work 

In this 
lar responsibility. Sometimes parents want 
these 


to satisty parental pride 


‘ 


1 
matter, parents have a particu- 


their children in classes primarily 
Then, too, pal 
ents should inform the school authorities 
if, for health, 


should not compete in a fast-moving class. 


reasons of their children 
Teachers and parents alike should realize, 
furthermore, that a greater quantity of 
work may not alone be appropriate for the 
superior capabilities of these pupils; that 
it is the character of the 
than the amount of it, that 


work, rather 


should be 


May 
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modified to meet the needs of the more 
able pupils. 

Perhaps no practice in the junior high 
school has caused more controversy among 
educators and parents than grouping of 
pupils according to ability That 


some grouping of pupils according to abil 


levels. 


} 


ity in the junior high school may be de- 


Llow to 


causing serious 


sirable can hardly be que tione d 


do this without 


social 
problems in the school and sometimes even 
in the community is difficult 

There is no single approach to grouping 
h schools 
In fact, diversit 


Is pe rhaps the outstandn chi 


that stands out among junior hig 


throughout the nation. 
racterist 


grouping practices t mda Some 
which discarded ability 
have returned 


ears ago 


form. In any case, many 
examiming their gr uping 
mind: ] To find ways of 


ensions, emot 


; 


; 
undesirable attitudes 


accompany groupll 
the ‘ ‘ at reduce 
ces of back- 


CLASS 


round am 


1 
certain subjects 


} 


{void Ability 


Tags 


school p 


h othe rs W 1] cdisa 


ver pupil should have conta 

with pupils with different backgrouw 

id ability levels throughout much of 
S¢ hool day. 


| 


Second, pupus should hye grouped ac- 


cording to ability only for certain pur- 


poses and only in those subjects where 


ibility grouping will contribute mate- 
rially to the pupils’ learning. For instance, 


pupils with reading deficiencies, speech 
difficulties, and physical problems may be 
placed In special groups for part of the 
Furthermore, in the skill sub- 


jects, suc h as language arts, mathematics, 


“4 hool day ° 


ind foreign languages, there is more ju 


U4 





tification for ability grouping than in 
other subjects. 

Third, pupils should be placed in dif- 
ferent groups in different subjects, if that 
is possible. 

Fourth, i 
bols, or other means of identifying ability 


groups. 


is best to avoid names, sym- 
Even though pupils may recog- 
nize the type of group in which they are 
placed, 
from 


this group should not stand out 


other groups in the school in any 


peculiar way. This is as 
pupils of superior ability who are placed 
in an “honors” group as it is for average 


and below average pupils. 


Invidious Comparisons 


ts should 


Finally both teac hers and pare n 


tvoid making references to the groups In 
In families with 
rreat dif- 


which pupils are placed 
may be 
There 


interests 


several children, there 
their 
, 


quently differences in 
} 


abilities. 
the 
of pupils which may affect their 
school. P 
oid comparisons of an 
lead 


emotional upsel S 


ferences in are fre 


and 
achieve in irents 

kind 
which ma 


imong children to ten 


ms within the home, 


of child en, and 


\\ ird 


IoOng 


undesirable attitudes 


school. The 


children 


mac 
home, the 
thborhood, and the school are one of 
ability 


comparisons 


within the 


he chief problems created by 


grouping. 


Better Science Facilities 


A second cle 


Sf hool Is the expansion of the science pro- 


velopment in the junior high 


gram and the facilities and equipment for 
Although science has 
from the beginning been an important 


teaching science. 
part of the junior high school program, 
until recently it was treated by the com 
munity as a poor stepchild indeed. In 
most schools, the science teacher was 
given a room, a group of pupils, and a set 
of textbooks. He had to beg, borrow, and 
make what little equipment and materials 


he used and even then the science room 


c 
208 


important for 


was not prope rly equipped to teach sci- 
It is true that this situa 
tion did not pertain in all schools, or all 
communities, but for the 
whole this was definitely the situation. 

In the 


communities have 


ence effectively 
nation as a 


past decade, however, many 
improved the science 
facilities and have increased the time de- 
voted to science in the junior high school 


Pupils now have an opportunity to study 


the phenomena of science and to partici- 


pate in science demonstrations and activi 
them. Al- 


though there is still a critical shortage of 


ties as well as to read about 


science teachers, the improved facilities 


and programs in junior high schools have 
attracted teachers 


many well qualified 


who would otherwise have 
teach at 


industri 


preferred to 


rrade levels, or work in 


‘ 


other 
The 
ments of the Russians have given impetus 
to the 


n the 


recent smientihe achieve 


improvement of science programs 
high but actually 


the se have st rved primarily to ac celerate a 


st hools. 


junior 


change that was alr ad) under way 
Laboratories Not Necessary 


Most of the 
buildings have 


new yur or high | 


schoo 
sclence rooms that are 
broad 
gram considered so essential for childret 

These facilities 
for separate lab 


high 


Such laboratories are 


equipped to offi r the SCIETICS pro 


of junior high school age 
do not 
like 


S¢ hool and college 


usually provide 


oratories those in the semor 


neither nece ssary nor appropriate in the 
The 


however, do provide better facilities for 


junior high school new buildings, 
demonstrations by the teacher and _ the 
pupils and opportunity for pupils to par- 
ticipate in a variety of activities that give 
meaning to their study of science. 

There are difficulties in the introduction 
of foreign languages in the seventh and 
eighth grades which are quite different 
from those encountered in the develop- 
and mathematics. In 


ments in science 


most schools, science and mathematics 


for years have been a significant part of 
the thre 


curriculum in all junior high 


AAUW 
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school 


therefore 


grades In these 


subjects, it is 
‘+, primarily a matter of expanding 
facilities and employing new approaches 

teaching them. In Grades Seven and 


Kight, foreign languages, however, are 
competing for time with other subjects 
considered essential in a curriculum that 
badly 
sorte schools foreign languages are be ing 


and Eight, 
limited to the 


is already crowded. Even so, in 


introduced in Grades Seven 


though they are usually 
more able pupils 

The conversational approach is being 
used to teach the 
seventh and eighth grades. This approa¢ h 


demands a 


foreign languages in 


‘ 


teacher with much fluency in 


the languages, as well as one who under 


stands and enjoys working 


with early 


idolescents. In schools in the South and 


West, 
people, 


where Spanish 


th S 


Is spoken Dy many 


usually the language taught 
Eight. In schools 

country, French ts fre 
quently the ny { is taught. Ac 


inh Grades ane 


seven 

else whe re wm the 

cording nd teachers in 
1 

schools where il language 


Nine, it 


modern tore 


has been introduced below Grace 


has been exceedingly successful when the 
conversational approach has been em 
ployed. 

It is apparent from this review of some 
of the changes being introduced in the 
junior high school that much 
diversity in practices from community to 
community and school to school. Although 


there is 


a school should not change just for the 
; : 
sake of change, we should recognize that 
in our schools, as in other American ins! 
tutions, we make progress only by trying 

new approaches and doing new things 
Furthermore these changes should be 
terms of the backgrounds, th 


talents, and the preferen es of the facult 


made in 


of a spec ific school, as well as the thinking 


of parents and citizens in the community 
In other words, changes made in the pro 


gram of a school prove more effective if 
they are not just imitations of practices 


introduced elsewhere. Fi ially new devel 


opments should be evaluated carefull) 
ind continuously in terms of the contribu 
tion which they seem to make to the im 
provement of the education of the chil- 


aren. 


The Mutual Security Program 


spoken to th 
W's apprecia 
tv Progr 


rite d States 


N YEARS past, we have 
| committe abou LAI 
Mutual 


instrument of I 


tion of the Secur “ain as a 


constructive 
whit h 


foreign poli \ acts not merely to 


combat Communism, but to create a 


world situation in which ideals of freedom 
which serves to 


and democrat V Can eXIst: 


promote the economic growth of the newly 


developing countries of the Free World, a 





On March 14, Dr. Marton {AUW’s 
International Relations Chairman, testified be 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Committee. We 
are happy to prese nt here a sx ke 


SPECTOR 


tion from her 
remarks, 
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condition that in the long run W {] serve to 


preserve our own basi econom through 
stabilization of markets for our own pro 
duction while securing to us needed sources 
of raw 


materials, and which serves as an 


integral part of our present concept of 


creative international relationships, a con- 
cept stated forcefully three years ago by 
the President when he said: “ We recognize 
and accept our own d@ep involvement in 
the destiny of men everywhere.” 

We see beliefs 
but we would like, today, to amplify them 


For humanitarian reasons, as well as in 


no reason to alter thes 


this country’s own self-enlightened inter 
est, there is a greater need than ever for 
those parts of the Mutual Security Pro- 
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d with economic 


Gross Na- 


oTram which ; concerne 


cle velopm« nt. A nation whose 


tional Produet is achiev ing the half trillion 
mark ean affard to expand its technical 


beyond the 
fiscal 1961, 


work which 


co-operation 


$207.6 


program lar 
reque ted ior 


of the 
the underdeveloped 


million 
particularly in the face 
remains untouched in 
ic areas of agri 


countries in the t 
culture, lucation, and fn 

We in the Associatio 
than two third 


$2 bill 


irts of the w I 
The Associatior ry inter 
possibiliti ot the ( spec 
ior ‘| ropical Ah 2. We 


eTam orm cCOUNnLrTY edl 


leel ft 


the Administr 


million 


| 
quest 1 dollars, is a valua 
ble additi I to the twenty per¢ 
in funds al » asked for I nited States tech 


Africa 
1 for the 


nical 


With only a limited sum request 


that it is 


co-operation act ities mM 


new program, we futile 
to spread 


Association has . for quality 


In 


ent increase 


the st res rees too thin. The 


education in the United States too long 
not to realize that educational develop 
ment, language training, and teacher train- 
ing cannot be achieved by minimal or 
superficial efforts or methods. 

Africa is 


concern 


The Association’s interest in 
matched by its long-standing 
about developments in the Middle Kast. \ 
of the Soviet foreign aid 


careful survey 


program since 1955 reveals that it is over 
whelmingly directed toward the indus 
trialization of the Middle East: The 
struction of steel mills, the de velopm ni 
The Soviet 
Mid 
In its 
Muslim masse 


“ 
' 
the I 


has met with frustration from three sources 


con- 
of oil resources, and SO On. 
objective is the early creation in the 
dle East of an industrial proletariat 
efforts to indoctrinate the 


with Communist SSR 


ideolog 
Local nationalism, Islam, and an illiterate 
and unskilled fellahin class 

like to 


through the 


here that the 
Mutual S« 


has an unparalleled op 


stress 


portunity, through directing its e 
ical assis 

ourage the 
and peasant 


Africa, and Latin 


o-do farmers, who 


hlasst 


Middl ast, Ame! 


t would co 


into well 
} '] ' 


bstantial middle class to serv 


stitute a si | 


as a bulwark against the further spread of 
( ommunist ideolog 


In the Middl 


governments are likely to rise or 


final analysis, 


the basis of what is done to unprove the 


masses of ag 


condition of the vast 
cultural workers rather than on the basis 
ot a 


limited number of spectacular proj 


» It was my 


May 


alternative, 


expe rence on a 
1959 JoURNAI 
officials 
students preferred American scientists and 
the United 


Spa | 


iven an and 
technicians and education in 
Sti to education in the [ 
would urge that through the Mutual Se 
curity 


ites 
Program we make it possible for 
students from the developing countries to 
advantage of 


take their preference for 


things American in education. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CENTER 


The Cornerstone Includes . . and sts of 
highlight « ‘ 5 mn ities; the Roster 
enc Week arned Doct rate Degree elect l 
ae is and GDLs which celebrate 
4 Be as the Seventy-fifth Annis 
bak ela on of the AAUW seal, a1 
ee Td Deed of Trust for the 


giate Alumna 
a lof the AAU W Educatior 


tentative list of 


! Foundation 
Store contents o 
\Al \W Phe In ernational IM ie mn ll 
} p } | | epresented by the IFUW Constitr 
Othe Mrsts i ie included ire Lin \ é' 
} s ad orking . es 956 
st AAUW Journac (Oct. 1921): Vol. 1, 7 _ and orking ys 195¢ 
1 of the General Director's Letter (July Vil D | uly fh 
, Vibert ougias 
. 1933). and a short h story of each of the I ugia 1” 
} ast it most likely first 
first ten branches to reach their Building - mutT 


of those at the ceremol 


Fund goals a 
he ¢ ertifcate ot Incorpor 


laws of the AAUW Educatio1 


on (1958 


Then there “ure books, documents, and 


' 
picture s of histor cal interest, among the m 


The History of the American Associat 

l nivers ty Wome n, ISS] 1931, by Marion - ‘ J i. 
ie ook el, Se ee White House Conference Tea 
LAUW, 1 1949, Investment in Crea Some 150 enthusiastic women found 
live Schola sili] \ History ot the AAI W CCUSE from the orue ling « SscuUSSION 
Fellowship Program, and Names Remem White House Conference on Children and 
bered Through AAUW Fellowsh ps, all by Youth on Wednesday of Conference 
Ruth Tryon; historical information con Week. The occasion? The first official 
cerning the Southern Association of Col event at the AAUW Educational Cente 
lege Women; pictures of the Headquarters jin honor of AAUW members who were 
buildings at H and Eve Streets, and the delegates to the conference. 


Story of the Headquarters Building on Ey« 


Street MOVING DAY FLASH 


Ss Oo e 


Material describing the structure and 


function of the Association, as well as sev- 
eral examples of researe h done by AAT W, 
will be represented by “AAUW, What It 
Is and What It Does”’’; the AAUW By 

laws, 1921 and 1959 editions; the 1924 
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The tea itself was served at the adjoin- 
ing MacLachlen Bank, with guided tours 
through the first two floors of the Center, 
at informal intervals, until dusk fell. 
All nine AAUW regions were represented, 
and thirty -eight states. The District of 
Columbia provided AAUW Staff members 
as hostesses, along with District residents 


who were delegates and area branch presi- 


Present from Athens, Greece, was 
Stamatina Triandaphyllou of the Hellenic 
(ssociation of University Women; Noreen 
5S. Murray of New Zealand was also there. 
Both are 1959-60 International Grantees 

President Hawkes and Dr. Tompkins, 
our General Director, received the guests, 
ilong with Dr. Maycie Southall, Educa 
tion Committes 


dents. 


Chairman. Christine 


Heinig’s office supervised arrangements. 
Refreshments Anyone? 


One of the most 
in the 


n 
literally tempting rox 


ns 


Educational Center will be the 
snack bar-dining room. The former, which 
be closed off from the 
coffee, tea, 
salads, and dessert for the better part of 
Staff members and National 


Academy of Sciences tenants. The dining 


can dining room, 


will serve soup, sandwi hes, 


the day to 


room will accommodate up to 144 persons 
luncheons. It 
thirty 
Staff, 


for sit-down will be open 


Monda 


tenants, and 


from eleven-thirty to one 
through Friday for th 
the public 
The dining room will also be available 
to AAUW committees and visiting mem- 
bers and for rental to outside groups for 


dinners, 


Special Cift s 


I hie Educational 


Committee reports that 


Center Building Fund 
AAUW has raised 
$1,000,218.25 toward its $1,500,000 goal 
Those whose Gifts 


buy Shares in the F 


Special 


have helped 
nelude the fol 


pure 


Donors 


more), Benefactors 


contributing $500 or 
$1000 or more), and 
Patrons ($5000 or more): 


Donors: Mrs. Paul A. Ketels and the Es- 
tate of Ella R. Milligan 


Be nefactors: Mrs. Erwin C. Ochsner, Dr. 
Gertrude W. Sladek, Dr. J. M. Suther- 
land, and Mrs. Arthur W. Welch 
Patrons: Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Andersen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. Andersen, and Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Hulings 


lowing 


Other gift categories are Pioneer, gifts of 
fifty to a Builder, 


gifts of a hundred to five hundred dollars. 


hundre d dollars, and 


One Hundred Percent Branches 


The following 


their one hundred percent Building Fund 


branches have reached 


goal since the January JOURNAL went to 


press. 


Auburn, Chilton 
ston, Prattville Pri-Citie 
Ala.; Tempe, Ariz.; Crossett and Malvern, 
Ark.; Coalinga, Fullerton, Hanford, Hum 
boldt, Huntington Park-Rio Hondo, Palm 
Springs, Petaluma, and Searles Lake, Cal 
Boulder Petersburg, Fla.; Car 
bondale, Crystal Lake, E. St. Louis, Free 
and Joliet, Ill Valparaiso, Ind.; Wa 
verly, Iowa; Ashland and Mur 
ray, Ky.; Shreveport, La.; Bay Cit 
Cadillac, Detroit, Farmington, Niles, Reed 
Citv, Three Rivers, Wyandotte, and Ypsi 
lanti, Mich.; Montevideo and St. Croi 
Valley, Minn.; Carrol] County, Mo.; North 
Hudson, N.J.; Cullowhee Gastonia 
N.4 Cleveland, Ohio; 
Okla : Astoria 
and Mitchell S.D.; 
Brenham, Edinburg, 
Kerrville, San Antonio, and Wichita Falls, 
Lynchburg, Va.: Col 
and Dayton, Wash.; 
Concord, Fairmont, Mingo-Pike, and Phi 
lippi, W. Va.; Elm Grove, Sheboygan, and 
Whitewater, Wis... and Platte Vall vy, Wrvo. 


Dothan 


and 


(Count Living 


| ust aloosa 


Colo.; St 


port 


Frankfort 


and 
Stillwater and 
Ore.: Gettys 
McMinnville 


Creorgetown 


Tahlequah, 
burg 

IV nn.; 
Farmville and 


Tex.; 
ville, Cowlitz County 
j 





EDUCATIONAL TY 


catastrophe or opportunity ? 


BY MARTHA A. GABLE 


HOSE who experience a sense of frus- 
tration and pessimism in contemplat- 
ing the future of mass media, particularly 
TV, in the 
that the latter has been with us only 
twelve years. There has not been time for 


United States are reminded 


an entire generation to learn to live with 
it. Its explosive expansion has outstripped 
wise and mature guidance. 

A climate conducive to re-evaluation of 
procedures and policies now exists inside 
AAUW has an 


role in supporting and con- 


and outside the industry 
important 
tinuing this trend and in initiating ex- 
panded benefits from remarkable 
electronics potential. 


this 


Educational TV in- 
cludes almost everything except mass en- 


Loosely defined, 
tertainment. Classroom instruction, col- 
lege courses, adult education, children’s 
programs for out-of-school viewing, and a 
wide range of cultural and public service 
programs are the usual categories. 
Unfortunately there have been extrava- 
gant claims by enthusiasts that the prob- 


Miss Gasue, who is Director of Radio and 
Té levision j or the Ph adel phia Board of Educa 
lion, serves on the AAUW Mass Media Com- 
mittee. See also March issue, pages 165-67 and 


192. 
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lems of education will be solved by TV. 
There also have been criticisms based on 
prejudice, sometimes accompanied by the 
invalidating boast J never look at television. 

TV is being used to provide expert 
classroom instruction in both schools and 
colleges. Varied patterns of organization 
and procedures are under study. Indica- 
tions to date are that TV teaching, with 
proper planning and guidance, is generally 
successful. 

It should be emphasized at once that 
throughout the many types of TV teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools, 
it provides only a small part of the total 
instruction for any one pupil. One, or 
sometimes two, TV courses are the maxi- 
mum per individual per semester. 

It has been suggested that the money 
spent on Educational TV be applied to 
teachers’ salaries to aid recruitment. Care- 
ful studies reveal that the gain per teacher 
would be negligible. Many educators agree 
that unlimited funds could not secure 
sufficient numbers of good teachers. Crea- 
tive uses of TV to share the gifts of out- 
standing teachers is a challenge which 
deserves careful attention. 

The invention of the video-tape recorder 
VTR) now makes possible immediate 
rebroadcasting of programs several times 
per day or week as desired, allowing 
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greater flexibility in scheduling classes 


Immediately over the horizon looms a 


iall video-tape recorade Pr. within school 


and home budgets, which will permit re 
classrooms for 


cording of programs in 


re-use as desired and promises a future 


library of tapes of great teachers in a 
wety of subjects for indiv idual study in 
This 


in the 


nstruction rooms in each school 
to the 


new foreign language laboratories installed 


adds sight sound now in use 
mode rn schools. 

The development of teaching by |: 
ses. both without TV, 


the need for a re- 


with and 


| architecture to prov ide 


used 


ooms which may be 
verted into larger rooms, to 
n needs of today’s schools 

I'V lessons offered as enrichment and 
upplementary to 


ved 


the most fre qu ntly used patte rn in many 


or Col 


swer the 
courses of stud) re 
n a traditional type classroon 

cities, on both educational and commer ial 
has been 
Nearly every 
so presented, with outstanding experts in 
he ilth, 


; and sO on 


stations, and accepted almost 


universally subject has been 


science, music, drama, histor 


rovernment, literature 


Programs basi where 


mtent of 


instruction, 
courses of study 
per 

The me 
this type of T\ 


vear of a 


or 

d two to five times 
represent a more ¢ xpande d use 
elaborate experiment in 
fourth 
ear closed-circuit project in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, where 


linke d by coaxial cable 


teaching is in its five- 


forty -three¢ schools are 
Results of this experiment to date ar 
favorable. Dr. William 


Superintendent of Schools in Ha- 


VE rwhe Imingly 
Brish, 


erstown, stated in his 1958-59 report: 


cialized services can be provided through 


vision for many pupils without greatly 


reasing staff size. 


For example, it is p 


e to make one art instructor available to 


pupils in all the « ementary schools in the 


system instead of having specialists who 
tra‘ el from s« hool to school. This results in 
aiding the classroom teacher without having 


another person ac tually come into the room. 


TV foreign language teaching in elemen 
tary schools provides expert instruction 
available. 
and 
So far, re- 


ports indicate favorable results, even where 


trained teachers are 
Italian, F 


Russian have be« n prese nted 


w here few 


Spanish, ench, German, 


classroom teachers are unfamiliar with the 
language. Additional research is necessary 
to determine whether TV teaching of for- 
eign languages contributes significantly 
to competency of pupils as they continue 
school. It 


mstrated that elementar 


has 
| 


school 


the subject in secondary 


been cle rit 


beginnings stimulate greater numbers of 


pupils to select the study of foreign lan- 


secondary schools 
In 1957, a 


rtake I 


vuave il 
three-vear « xperiment was 


unde in eleven ¢ ties and 


two states 
under the sponsorship of the Fund for th 
Advancement of Education of the Ford 
to study the effectiveness of 


course content by r\ in 


Foundation, 
teaching major 


large classes 


Ninety to Six Hundred 


ire hh 


Groups of ninety to Six 


hundred 
pupils rece ved lessons in large classroon 


j 


i two | 
mn TV tisina ratio 


of one set to an average of 


i 
auditoriums, and cafeterias, wit! 


six teachers per « lass, 
pupils 
sunimer 


workshops were d wher 


a teamwork 
ey oly ed 


teachers, 


approa h to te hing a 
tear hie rs, 
‘Teacher 


pupil worksheets were com 


( lassroom 


among 


and curriculum experts 


cuides and 


piled from basic courses of study. Special 
tec hniques were deve lope a, among them a 
plan for skillful queshioning after the tele 
casts to ascertain individual difficulties of 
pupils, assignment of projects and home 
work to provide for individual differences, 
and a plan for quick, efficient testing of 
achievement 

In Miami, classes of six hundred wer 
taught entirely in the large class situation 
In North Carolina, a state-wide 


the experiment included three educational 


version of 
stations and several commercial stations 
In Philadelphia, large classes in major 
subjects were scheduled three periods per 
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week and average-sized classes two periods 
per week to permit testing, answering of 
questions, and laboratory work. 

Other patterns have emerged through 
necessity orimaginative approaches. Where 
shortages, or 


critical teacher 


} . ] 
where sthai 


there are 
enrollments make it uneco- 
nomical to hire teachers of advanced sci- 
ence, high school students have been able 
through filmed TV 
courses in chemistry and physics. No class- 


gned; small groups 


Lo qualify for college 


room teachers were ass} 


scheduled to recelve the 


were 


courses in a 
pattern of independent study. 

In Pittsburgh, 
closed the 


} 


att 


of funds 


pupils were 


lack 
] 


school. 


Vv re re 


Ssurmmimer 


! anced or “repeat courses 


o take ad) 


by TV. 


Commercial Stations Co-operate 


SOM COTRMIUDILIES, 


is been presented ( 
ther through donation of time 
lar. continuous basis, or through 


nt where out-of por ket costs 


been borne by educational 

An ith 
In Operation in New York State, 
contract between the 


WPIX, a commercial stati 


City, provides tire 


groups 
teresting example of the latter is 
where a 
State Regents and 
min New York 
between nine A.M. 
school, after school 
g courses. In 
should reveal interest- 
learning by TV 
sibility of 


be tween commer ial 


and four p.m. for in ; 
| 


and teacher trainin ts secon 


proj ct 


i both on 


ear, the 
and 
On the fe 


such arrangements 


stations and educa- 
tional groups The Pe nnsylvan 
ment of Public 


to record series of ( le 


l Depart- 
Instruction allocated funds 
mentary se hool sci- 
presented on Pittsburgh’s 
educational station, WQED, and on Phil- 
adelphia’s educational station, WHYY, 


for rebroadcasting b) 


le SSONS, 


ence 


a commercial sta- 
tion, in Lancaster, for the benefit of 42,000 
pupils whom educational stations do not 
reach. This is a service worth exploring in 
other areas. 

At this writing, 
T\ have 


results of teaching by 


not heen ro mpleted. However 
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; presentations which 


there are important indications, some oi 
which have significance for education in 
general as well as for education by TV. 
Studies reveal that children taught in 
large classes learn facts, information, and 
skills as better, than thos 
taught by traditional methods. However 


research in TV instruction has re-empha- 


well as, or 


sized the need for expanded research in 
many facets of education. It is diffi 
compare learnings by TV with learning 
without TV in such “intangibles”’ as abil- 
ity to think critically, huma 

ships, citizenship attitudes, 
participation. The TV set w 

plant the classroom teacher, 

and attitude may determine the deg of 
success of TV teaching. But full-tu T\ 
teachers have time to prepare lessons care- 
fully, va lable 


to « lassroom 


with unique resources not 
teachers. This relieves the 
classroom teacher of some of the burde 

of preparation and allows her more time 
to prepare for other classes in her sched- 


ule. Teacher time released by the larg 


class organization provides extra servic 


for small YTOUDS of gifte d or slow yupils 
grou] pu] 


Individual Differences 


] 


DUDUS W 


Individual differences amor 
not be as much of a problem as anticipated 
when teachers and pupils become accus- 
tomed to the procedures 
tend to faster 


pendently and are not 


Bright pupils 


progress and more inde- 


mpeded by th 
questions of slower pupils. Aver: 


re 


ip 


slower pupils benefit from visual, verb 
1 


do not depend, for 
effectiyeness, on pupils’ 
ing skills 

Secondary school and college pupils are 
more likely to resist TV teaching at firs 
Parents also view it with uncertainty unt 


Atte r ad 


writing and read- 


reassured by their children 
ment, acceptance is in d rect ratio to tl 
the There is 
peculiar compulsion about TV which see1 


excellence of teaching. 


to reach the pupils with unusual impact. 
Each pupil says The teacher is talking 
' 


me 





Comparison of TV teaching should be 
made with situations as they exist in 
classrooms throughout the country and 
not with an unrealistic ideal. 

TV is not a cheaper form of education. 
Rather it is an additional 
should be budgeted as such. 


service and 

The surface has been barely touched in 
the development of TV courses for in- 
Content, 
techniques, and methodology continue to 


service training of teachers. 
change. Courses tailored to meet the needs 
of teachers for quick, convenient reception 
after school and on Saturday Ss, prese nted 
by top experts, reduce time and energy 
formerly spent in trave | to central meeting 
places. 
Seven hundred seventy Philadelphia 
elementary teachers received a course in 
science presented by an expert immedi 
ately after school one day per week. Sev 
eral hundred junior high school teachers 
were excused by principals from weekly 
faculty meetings to take a course in de- 


velopmental reading. Possibilities seem 
limitless. 
Teach - i 


responsibility for equipping teachers with 


training institutions have a 


the techniques of utilization of the new 
that the 
effectiveness of films, slides, photographs, 


teaching aids. It is well known 
or TV, used to enhance learning, depends 
on the skill and enthusiasm of the class 
room teacher. 

The Chicago Board of Educ ation offe rs 
junior college courses over TV which this 
year enrolled six thousand. Some students 
after taking the 
years’ work by TV. On the 
average, half the work of graduates is 
taken by TV. WITV reports that “‘The 
students who take ‘TV College’ at 


would require an additional building cost 


have been graduated 


entire two 


home 


ing one million dollars if they studied on 
campus.” 

NBC’s Continental Classroom, in which 
physics and chemistry 
local 


their 


are prese nted, in 


vites colleges and universities to 
make for the 
earning of credits by viewers. This project 


following of teach- 


own arrangements 


has attracted a sizabk 
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ers, high school and college students who 
seek credit, and a larger audience which 
benefits but does not apply for credit. 

Another new venture is in process for 
next January, when TV lessons will be 
beamed from an airplane which will reach 
a potential of five million school and col- 
lege pupils in six states. The central office 
is located at Purdue University. This ex- 
periment represents the first attempt to 
plan and co-ordinate common curricula 
over state as well as county and district 
lines. The results will probably provide 
additional knowledge of the medium which 
will unfold new variations of service. 

The development of classroom use of 
TV in schools and colleges warrants care 
ful and objective study. Its prime purpose 
is the improvement of instruction, not the 
supplanting of teachers. Whether the cost 
is justified must be determined by the 
value of its service In each situation, in 


response to needs 


Only a Superficial Probing 


All that but 


a superficial probing of the huge potentia! 


has been accomplished is 
As more 1s learned about TV, new vistas 
are opened 

Educational TV 


represents 4 potential capabl of a 


It seems obvious that 
con 
tribution which at present is but partially 


¢ xplored and unce rstood seve ral alte rhna 


tives present themselves. There may be 


an attitude of passive observation from 


the sidelines, waiting for the findings of 


others on which to base more positive 


reactions, or there may be an ignoring of 
the belief that the 


phenomenon is temporary and sooner or 


the entire matter in 
later will disappear, or the opportunity 
may be accepted, by parents, educators, 
other re sponsible 


and citizens, to co- 


operate in the development of this new 


medium, intelligently and constructively, 


for maximum service to society. 

Hl. G. Wells has said: “History seems 
more and nore a race between catastrophe 
and education.” Herein lies an invitation 
to opportunity. 
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Issues Facing the 


States 


in Financing 


Public Services 


BY MABEL NEWCOMER 


P prostterten balancing 
budget has hecome “a 
event, 


one of the signs of 


of the n: 
regula! 
the changu 
» ; } } 
Bu Stale 


little 


1 
Or occasional recor 


and local finances h 


attention in recent ears, 


timed a balancing the Federal 


by shift 


budget 
ng the another 
\ ity to the 


Today, 


rem wed interest 


support of one or 
states 


however there are . ns of 


e and local finance 


in stat 
While Federal « xpenditure s have approx! 
World War IT, state 
and local expenditures have multiplied 
three The na 
tional government still collects two thirds 
of the local 
have tripled in the past twe lve years and 


still 


tures 


miate ly double d since 


between and four times 


taxes, but state and levies 


have not 
State 


kept pace with expendi 
local debts 


The reasons for 


and have more 


than tripled these in- 
creases are our rapidly growing popula- 


tion and the fact that normal state and 


Emer tus Profe ssor of Eco omics, J assar ( ol 
lege, Dr. Newcomer served as AAUW Chair- 
man of Social Studies (SEI) from 1945 to 1951. 
She is the author of A Century of Higher Educa 
tion for Women, reviewed in our March issue. 
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local aclIVILl 

concern to the a 
Kach 
a man drives to his job, he 
His children 


Is concerned about oO 


national functions morning, when 
uses public 
roads tend public schools 
and he 


and the 


vercrowding 
i : . Ny 
of teachers. His family’s 


comfort depend on 


shortage 


and 


pure air 


The 


PTOWS 


need for state ities 


with increasing densit of 


lation. Yet the 


that ever higher taxes ar 


popu 
feeling has been growing 
unbearable 

Bond issues for school buildings are being 
need for more 


We ilthy cities are 


services because the are 


voted down even while the 
schools is admitted 
unable 


And 


hether their states 


cutting 


o find the needed revenues 


some 
people are wonde ring \ 
might even go bankrup! 


The one 


are learning at long last that they must 


hope fu! mn that citizens 
pay for the services government provides 
They hope, of course, that the costs wil] 
fall on their 
themselves, but 


more 


than 1 


that if the 


neigh be rs 


they know 





bond issue is approved, tax rates will go 
up. The problem today is not to impress 
people with the fact that they are paying 
for government, but to equate rationally 
the and the value of governmet 
The fact that payment in the 
form of taxes is indirect makes this diff 


eult 


cost { 


services 


but not impossible. 


The Wealthiest Nation 


The United States is still the wealthiest 
Our 


what it 


nation in the world national income 


is more than double was twenty 
The purchasing power of per 
after 
to have increased from approximately a 
thousand dollars in 1938 to eighteen hun 
dred dollars in 1958, at 1958 price levels 


Ly spite 


years ago. 


capita income taxes is estimated 


increased taxes, we have eight) 


t income Lo spend as we 
1938. And this is after 
for the rising cost 


feel that we 


perce! more 


choose than in 
making full allowance 
Why, then, do we 
cannot afford an 
and all the 
ment must provide? The difficulties 


of living 
adequate school S\ sten 


other services that gover! 


three: Two largely imaginary and th 
third very real 

The first obstacle is the 
of the burden.” 


services 


constant use 
Gove 


charged directly to 


term “tax rnment 
cannot be 
those who benefit. We cannot buy, indi- 
vidually, just that degree of national cd 
fense that to each of us. The 


entire cost of education cannot be charged 


SCCTIIS WISé 


to pare nts as long as we believe that it 
important for every child to attend school 
until he is sixteen 

be cha 


enterprise 


ree d dire tly we 
But it 


returns 


Services that can 


’ 
leave to private does 


not follow that we get no from 
government spending. One does not need 
to own a car to benefit from public high 
ways, or have children in school to benefit 
from a good educational system. There is 
evidence that the perpetuation of slums 
can be more costly to cities than urban 
renewal. Private dental bills that might 


have been prevented by fluoridation are 


larger than the small increase in the prop- 
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erty tax that would provide this preven- 
tive measure. 
The cost 


proportion to benefits, but this is true 


cannot be assessed in exact 


of some private expenditures. If your 
house never burns down, what have you 
received for your fire insurance payments? 

We are idea that 
taxes are a burden that parents who pro- 
children their 


own television sets, and perhaps a back 


so obsessed with the 


vide their with bicycles, 


yard swimming pool will vote against the 
that 
001 building and protest the in 
crease in teachers’ salaries that 
tract able Yet it is 
that they that it is 
tant for their children to 

| a good command of English 


nave 
to the 


bond ac 


issue 


} 


quate SCI 


would pro\ de an 


might at 
doubtful 


nore 


teachers 
belie Ve HN por 
swim than to 
some people move suburbs be- 


cause the tax rate 1s lower there, although 


b the 


wells, 


time 


provi 


d sposed of their own refuse, 


they have dug their own 


led their own tanks, 


septic 
paid higher 


fire insurance premiums because of less 


adequate hre protection, and met the 


‘] } 
costs, they are almost 


commuting 


find that no 


extra 


sure to has been 


Phone 


Vo “Creeping Socialism” 


The 


creasing 


second obstacle is the fear 
functior 
fear this c: 
Gov 


like ly. to promot 


rnment 
Those 


minds at 


LOVE 
socialism. who 
their 


ures are 


rest ernment meas 


more private 


No comimu- 


industries by 


than elimmate it. 
attracted 
them 


ent rprise 


nity ever new 


offering roads and schools 


And the whole field of manufacture and 


poor 


trade is still in private hands. 

Even in the areas of public utilities and 
finance, where some government acti ity 
can be found, the private companies have 
grown and prospered, along with, and 
partly because of, government expansion. 
The decline in the railways can be al- 
tributed to the competition of the private 
automobile and public roads, but not to 


direct government competition. In short, 
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“creeping socialism” through the tax 
program is a groundless fear. 

There is still a real obstacle to desirable 
expansion of that 


to defects in our 


government services 
can be traced directly 
tax system. The majority of people prob- 
ably accept the fact that most govern- 
ment services are essential and that they 
cannot be charged directly to the bene- 
ficiaries and they accept the principle of 
ability to But 


of inequities in the tax system. You may 


pay. they are also aware 


be willing to higher school tax 


pay a 
than your neighbor, because you have a 
better house than he has, but why should 
a higher tax than the 


has a 


you pay rie ighbor 


who house than 


more expensive 


vours, because, for whatever reason, his 


house has been ; dat, say, forty 


percent of al value and yours at 
eighty percent? 

Such inequities, unfortunately, are very 
common. And this tax is the mainstay of 
local government. It still provides almost 
cent of all local tax revenues 
the Federal 
why should the 


is [rom div 


ninety per 
Whi n 
sidered, 


COT 


income tax Is con- 


man whose ill- 
idends be 


that are 


whose In 


allowed re duc- 


tio in his tax not available to 


his waye 


the man is from iy 


alone? And why 


corns 


one 


should the man whose 


Is entire ly from muni ipal bonds 


pay no income taxes at all? Some wealthy 


iduals have incomes of several hun- 


ay 
dred 


tax-tree 


thousand dollars derived from such 


Income The special deductions 
in our income tax have 


the base 


multiplied until 
has been seriously eroded. This 
has not only greatly reduced the revenues 


from this tax: it has, because of obvious 


inequities, impaired taxpayer morale. It 
justifies, in some people’s minds, failure 
to report le gally taxable income. 

I heard recently that many clergymen 
are failing to re port fees received for mar- 
riages. If our tax svstem is demoralizing 
even the clergy, it is time for reconsider- 
ation. If special deductions now granted 
for spec ial kinds of income were elimi- 
nated, it should be possible to give larger 


personal exemptions and make some mod- 
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the 


necessary 


ification in schedule and_ still 
the And it 
would make it possible for state govern- 
ments to utilize the personal income tax 


more effectively than they do at present. 


rate 


obtain revenues. 


As for the property tax, which is all- 
important at the local level, this too can 
Attempts to 
reach personal property, particularly in- 


be made a reasonable tax. 
tangibles, should probably be abandoned 
The problems of administration are too 
great to achieve equity in this area. But 
real estate offers a solid and work 


Banks and lli- 


surance compan S value re al estate regu- 


Ve ry 
able basis for a local tax 
larly for business purposes 

This would require both the emplo: 
ment 


ASSECSSOTS at 


of specially trained 
adequate salaries and the removal of all 
the local pressures for favoring one or an- 
other individual or group. Both these re 
quirements could be 


state 


met, it is generally 


beheved, by assessment In tact, 


instances of successful state assessments 


can be cited. 


Many Special Problems 


not, of 
financing of the gov 
Each state 
has its special problems 
State of 
capita debt of any 
States and stat 


comparatively high 


These are course, the only wavs 


ernment 


and localit 
To illustrate, the 


to achieve 
services we need 
Delaware has the highest per 
United 
taxes per capita are 


Yet 


sonal incomes in that state in 


state in the 
also 
per capita pel 
1958 were 
higher than those of any other state ex 
cept Connecticut. Delaware’s problem is 
not poverty. 

Further examination of 
that the high stat 
are because of the fact that the stat 


taken over a 


the 
exp naditures 
has 
much larger proportion of 
the support of state and local activities 
Only New Mexico 
depends less on local taxes. Twenty-one 


percent of 


figures 
shows 


than most states have 


Delaware's and local 


met 


state 
from local coln- 
pared with forty-seven percent for states 
whole. State and local 


costs were taxes, 


as a taxes com- 
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bined are comparatively low in Delaware. 

Tn fact, thirty-five states, including 
many comparatively poor ones, collect 
more state and local taxes per capita than 
Delaware. The reason for her state debt 


is not inability to support the present 


level of spending from taxes. Delaware’s 
property taxes are low and she has neither 
a general retail sales tax nor a corporate 
income tax. The majority of states levy 
these Cahfornia and 
obtain nearly half of their state tax reve- 
these Each state 
has its own problems, but on the whol 


proportion 


taxes. Connecticut 


from two taxes. 


nues 
tates have more resources 1n 
their expenditure needs than either 
Federal 


Sales 


Ol lo« al governments 


taxes are being resorted to by 


tel 
SLALES 


They are not an 
food and 


eXe mpted, thev do 


more and more 


ideal source of revenue, but if 
a few necessities are 
too heavily on the low incom 
And if the 
taxes and inadequate gover 


l l 
the sales tax n 


not bear 


groups choles is between Saies 


ices, aw’ be the 
J. Kk. Galbraith, in h 
suggested that 
from 


rain more 


adequate health and sanitation measures, 
and an expanded Social Security system 
than they would lose from increased taxes 
of this nature. He that in 
“affluent society’’ we are denying our- 


argues our 
selves government services that are more 
important to our welfare and go farther 
in promoting high planes of living than 
the additional consumer durables and 
gadgets that we now buy with the money 
that 


essential government services 


might alternatively have gone for 

In short, we are denying ourselves es- 
sential services while spending the money 
they would have cost us in taxes on things 


that in the long run give us le SS satisfac- 
tion We have swaved by 
Whether we like it 


come an urban society 


been p slogans. 
or not, we have be- 
and urban lving 
requires ever-increasing community serv- 
ices. We might better abandon the effort 
to reduce government spending and for 
get about the 


need to put our time and our 


“burden” of taxation. In 


stead we 
best thinking on how to get an equitable 
tax system and how to get wise expendi 
ture of the proceeds on essential govern- 


ment services. 


Association memorabilia to be placed behind the Educa- 


tional Center cornerstone on June 


24. See page 211 





How 


One State 


Met the Tax Problem 


TEAR after year, the AAUW Washing- 
\ ton state convention, in considering a 
state legislative program, became involved 
in discussions of whether or not the State 
of Washington should spend more or less 
should embark on this 


program or that, and, more basically, in 


money, or new 
discussions of the means by which state 
funds to finance new programs should be 
raised. Often the decision to support or 
reject an item in the legislative program 
rmined by the Hou 
state budget activity? 
this neu 


was dete comment 


this 
program will 


can the atiord 


Financing involve 
the levying of additional taxes 

It was recognized that the decision as 
State of Washington 
or less money and the 
funds should be 
1, finally, in the leg- 
itself. It believed, 
however, that the knew 
too little on the subject of taxes and that 
the AAUW Washington State 


had least to inform its 


to whether the 
should spend more 
means by which such 
raised must be settle 
CCSS 


islative pre was 


average citizen 
Division 
an obligation at 


ounds out the picture pre- 
/ eding The writer de- 

he AAUW Washington State Divi- 

m joined with other citizen groups to evaluate 
state taa 


rade 
pag 


resources and needs. An attorney, she 
erved a Washington State Preside nt from 1943 
to 1945, was National ( 


c hai rman 


onvention Committee co- 
in 1949, and is a former Status Com- 


mittee member. 
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members and to stimulate informed publi 


discussion and understanding and perhaps 
to provide useful information for r spon 
sible officials. With this as the goal, 
State Division, in 1954, embarked on 
study of state 


development Ss. 


two-year taxes 


and tax 

Following the historical approach, it 
was decided, first, to study Washington’s 
tax history and analyze the stat 
was in terms of types of taxes, to stud 


W he re 


the impact of various taxes on the state’ 
brie f resuny 


of the various types of taxes. Neithe 


economy, and to present a 


the officers and directors of the State D 
vision nor the committee undertaking the 
study of the tax structure intended to 
advocate higher public spending, lower 
public spending, change in tax rates, a 
choice of one tax as against another, or 
any other political objective. Tradition- 
ally the two political parties had included 
divergent tax planks in their convention 
platforms. The AAUW State 
hoped to steer a middle courss 
“the politics of taxation.” 
The first report to the State Division, 
given orally at state convention, set the 
stage. Shortly thereafter, and as the com- 
mittee was preparing the first digest of 
materials to be forwarded to branches for 


Division 


*, avoiding 


study and development, other groups 
within the state, notably the Washington 
State Research Council 


fact-finding organization 


a nonpolitical 
supported by 
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individual and subscriptions 
and the State League of Women Voters, 
embarked upon tax study programs. The 
former employed Dr. John F. Sly, Direc- 
tor of Princeton Surveys and Chairman 
of the Department of Politics at Princeton 
University, as a consultant to direct the 


corporate 


tax and fiscal problems study and to pre- 


sent his analysis in pamphlet form to 
interested citizens within the state 
It was then decided by the 


Washington State Division 


AAUW 
that its tax 
should co-ordinate its 
those of the | 


> 
Re searcen 
Council, continuing some independent r 


study committee 
activities with 
search, but adopting as its primary activ- 
ity the 
Council’s pocket reports to branches and 
members of AAU W and to interested cit 

Washington state 
Over the 


series of ten re 


interpretation ol the Research 


zens throughout the 
Division. This was don perio 
of the next two years, a 
ports and digests were studied and com- 
ments made available to branches 
The tax study 


tion by the 


culminated il 
legislature of a comm 
structure of the 


f the 


investigate the tax 


of Washington. As a result 


which AAUW’s own study had engen- 
dered in its members, many members be- 
came informed citizens serving on sub- 
committees of the legislature-sponsored 
official study. 

Although the AAUW did 
not adopt a final, formal report, its con- 
State 
convention, could be stated as follows: 
solved 


them is 


committee 
clusions, as discussed informally in 


Tax problems are never 
nently. The key to continuous 


and timely adjustment. What may be an 


pe rina 


adequate and equitable tax structure at 
the time of its adoption often requires, 


on review, substantial amendment or ad 


justment 


The state tax structure was not 


desiqned 


as a “taa package, * but grew prece meal out 


of leg slative necessities associated with each 


neu proble mas it arose 


The stale 8 prese nt tax structure vas 


largely a oduct of the 


depre ssion Phe 


time had come to abandon the emergen« \ 


solutions dictated by the depre ssion eX 


perience and to make adjustments for the 


problems of a new economic period 


A pe riod ec audit »f its state tax struct 


rocedure for every 


Is the artist's role 
that of rebel, or fiery 
prophet wrestling wilh 


society! 
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What AAUW 
Membership 
Means to Me 


BY VIRGINIA SHERMAN 


DECENTLY a letter came to me from an 


VY AAUW had 
ceived her Life Membership card, 
nition of 


member who just. re 
In recog 
fifty vears of continuous mem 
bership in our Association, dating back to 


' 
Alumnac 


the Association of Collegiate 


This is part of what she said 


| 
wonderful ors 


of love 
rewarded me beyond express 
broadening of my horizon and 
mal fr 


endsh ps and contacts 


Fortunately we d mt need hitv vears to 


show us the value of our Association. In 


ny case, two years Was ¢ nough for me to 
that 
which I wanted to work 
vears I still feel the only more 
so. Pe rhaps that is the reason that 
the Association 

never refused. 


harvest I have 


know here was the organization in 
and after twent 
same, 
when 
opportunity to. serve 
has offered, | 
And what a 


reaped! 


been have 


bountiful 


We've all heard the phrase stretch our 


minds. It may be trite to stat 
is what the AAU W can do for us, 
We ve all had 


though that varies with our college as well 


that this 
but it is 


true! a liberal education, 


as our major, but in general we have been 
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variety of the academic 


‘ xposed to a wide 
disciplines, which has opened our minds 


to new ideas, given us practice ving 


problems, trained us in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and developed, to the full, our 
native intellig But too 

felt that lege degree was the 
Now we knew! 


Many 


sometimes in 


ence iften we 


have 
our © end 
of us have found ourselves w 
fairly 
married and raised families. 
But what of the new 


1] 
nto helds other 


ork 
routine jobs. Or 
we may have 
ideas, the glimpses 
than our majors, the ar- 


guments and discussions about conflicting 


theories of our colle or dav s? 


The Joy of Study 


If left to our own vices, W n 
the even tenor of 


ight 


pursuc our regular 


existence forgetting that education is 


never-ending. It is through an 


AAUW that 


given the inspiration to ¢ xplore new areas, 


active 
branch each of us can be 
or refresh ourselves in our own specialties, 
or be alerted to the world’s probl ms. 

I can well remember a Social Studies 
group — before an SEI Commit- 
tee —in which we spent a year studying 


we had 
our country’s immigration policy. Then 
three years spent studying modern art, 





beginning with the 


nineteenth 
impressionists, which has certainly helped 


century 


me to understand and appreciate current 
exhibitions. To a the re 


sponsibility of a discussion of Renaissance 


nonmusician, 
music was a challenge, but a fascinating 
one, and a real eye-opener. All this has 
only proved to me that we can learn, 
understand, and appreciate if we 


find the It is AAUW 


has stimulated many of us over the years 


only 
stimulus. which 
and can do so for all of us if we would 
only have the willingness to involve our- 
selves. 

involved 
from, local 
the Church, 


the local woman’s 


ike many of you, I have been 


in, and gotten satisfaction 
community 


organizations 
Girl scouts, 


and ( ubs; 


lub, the parents’ groups in the schools. 


Thos 


int 


of us who have children must get 
as which affect their lives. That’s 
part of our responsibility as parents. And 


oO are 


we are all interested in our own college, or 
the fraternities to which we may have 


belonged as undergraduates. 


{ Special Contribution 


that 
‘opic, al d educati 


plendid work in 


Often the college 


is true, too, man} phila 


civic, 
nal organizations do 
our local communities 
trained woman Its in the 
forefront of the leadership of these groups 
And she 
leadership apprenticeship through work 

an AAUW branch, of which there are 

me 1450. 

And yet, through AAUW, we can, if we 
would, make a contribution to the com- 
that 
group. Where else can you find a group 


many times has received her 


munity can be made by no other 


whose idea is first to spot the problem, 


then 


then to study it, to plan possible 
solutions and start activity, and finally to 
let others help carry it through? And we 
lo the thing not for the publicity or the 
public recognition, but because we know 
here is work to be done. 

One of the contributions that has in 
terested me is the information, usually 


published in booklet form, which many 
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branches supply to high school students 
regarding the availability of scholarship 
aid. Something like this is of far greater 
influence than the awarding of one schol- 
arship. Certainly the need for help in 
college guidance which many communities 
lack is one that AAUW is well qualified to 
provide. In other communities, where the 
public may hesitate to criticize the school 
curriculum, or the type of person elected 
to the School Board, AAUW has objec 

tively studied the situation and come up 
with facts which have helped the publi 
to decide the issues 


Beyond the Branch 


Our State Divisions make themselves felt 
through state-wide projects, and through 
their effect on state leg And at the 
national level, A Al W has many way 
exerting the influence of more than 141, 
000 women. We are represented in many 
Staff 
officers groups such as the United States 
Commission for UNESCO and the Amer 
can Council on Education 


AAI TW can and dor 5 Spt ak for educated 


women at educational conferences, 


} 
isiators 


s of 


national groups by our and our 


meet 
ings called by the government, and cor 
ferences of women’s organizations. We ars 
repre sented at Congressional hearings and 
at such other public hearings as those of 
the FCC. We communicate with our ¢ 

gressmen, either in person or through let 
ters, on issues falling under the 


COoOncCTI 


of our biennially Legislative 


adopted 


Items. 


Breadth of Interests 


with all thes 
to exert our influence and to use our tr 


Certainly, opportuni 


ing, it is no wonder that many of us 
that AAUW 


Ww hich we 


is the organization through 


want to channel our talents, 
great or small as they may be 
One of the exciting rewards of AAUW 
membership lies in the diversity of our 
members and the breadth of their inter 


ests. In AAUW, we have the opportunity 


AAUW 
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to know women who, with similar general 
backgrounds, have come from many col- 
there are 
all with 
different specialties. New approaches, dif- 


leges and universities more 


than four hundred on our list 


ferent tec hniques, stimulating ideas all 
With them, 


we can look beyond our own circles. 


from our diversity 


these come 

Because we are a national organization, 
we profit from the transfer of our members 
als the \ 


around the in this 


Le i 


with branc 


nove country 
member of an 
state 


of the union brings with it the privilege of 


ape of mobility. 


g a 


association every 


ideas own state and 


sharing 
th those 


vorkshops and state ar 


ACTOS ou; 
from other states through our 
id national meet- 


ventions. Sometimes the most 


ings and con 
rewarding part of such meetings is the 
exchange of ideas with others with similar 
but also 


problem solving. 


problems, with new ideas 


{lso International 


Even more exciting Is the realization that 


we are part of an international association 
March issue, 


a feeling that very 


of college-trained women (se¢ 
173-76). I have 
few of us realize that each of us is a mem- 
ber of the International Federation of Uni 

ersitvy Women. Fr 


yyit 
amount 


pages 


} 


m our dues, a certain 
in the [FI W: 
the vear 1960 61. 
in cities are 
IFUW 
some of the other forty 
belong to the 


s taken for our dues 
rht cents for 
some 
vileged to meet members 
irom rhinn 
tries Federation 
Those communities 
can read about IFUW in the JourNAL, or 
n the IFUW bulletin, 


branches several times a veal 


to be 


coun 
which 
who | inh smaller 
which comes to our 
It is a rich 
advantage partners in this interna- 
tional undertaking 

And speaking of the JourNAL, where 
else can you find such a wide variety of 
AAUW 
magazine? I often turn first to the “From 
the Branches” 


to keep up with some of the innovations 


challenging articles as in our 


section, an excellent way 


in branches other than one’s own. 
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“Status of women” is a phrase widel 
used in AAUW that at one time mean 
little to me. I was satisfied with my own 
life, so why concern myself with oth 
women? Then, as I came to unde rstal 
AAUW, I enthused 


women who had founded our 


became about t! 
Asso 
seventy-eight years ago in their con 
that women be given expand ng 
tunities for higher education and 


privileges and re sponsibilitic Ss as citizens. 


Full Use of Abilities 


During my 


I have 


important today 


vears of working 
to realize that 
that 
use of their abilities and that 


Ih ike 


every 


come 
women ! il 

wome! 
gether with 


» Indic 
their ind 


lhro n 


men, 
contribution in 
AAUW, I 
the 


sphe roe 
have seen 
the 


are 


women acc 
iding 


encouraging 


unusual, outstat 


AAUW we 
accept their heightened responsibilit es 
Too 


service to women’s ability and feel tha 


women 


many of us today give onl lip 
after all, “woman’s place is in the hom« 


While it is true that many of us aré 


through 


in the home for a time, we can, 
AAUW, encourage women with special 
abilities and interests to become involved 
in educational, cultural, political, and 


business activities. 


The Happy Byproduct 
AAUW’s 


development has been strikingly dem 
strated in our Fellowships Program. We 


concern for women’s 


have cared so deeply about opportun ties 
for advanced study for women that we 
now have an endowment of more than 2 


million dollars, the income from which 

provides Fellowships for women. Branch« 

also make annual contributions for AAU W 

Fellowships and International Grants 
Most of us are social beings, too, 

while we join AAUW for thes adval 

and opportunities to serve, also gain 


the happy byproduct of pe rsonal friend- 
ships made and kept. The AAUW branch 





welcomes into membership all women 
with baccalaureate degrees from the in- 
stitutions on the AAUW Approved List. 
There are no blackballs, no approval by 
boards, no other qualifications. With such 
a membership background, is it small 
wonder that we find congenial friends of 
all ages among the members of our Asso- 
ciation? 

And, as we move from one city to an- 
other, we can always be assured of an 


awake ’ 


group of 


open sesame into a congenial, wide 


active, mentally stimulating 


aoa PRA 


women through transferring our member- 
ship to the AAUW branch in our new 
community. And if there is no branch 
where we are going, we can always get one 
started. Our membership is a passport to 
a stimulating and always interesting ad- 
venture. 

As Dr. Florence Sabin so aptly put it: 
“Tt matters little whether men or women 
have the more brains, all we women need 


to do to exert our proper influence is just 


to use all the brains we have.’ Let’s all 


use our brains through AAUW! 


The Headquarters professional staff is enriched by two new members, both with 


special reference to the I 


play an important rok 


ducational Center 


Muriel Haas (left 


as Librarian, will 


in cataloguing our many books and the future acquisitions 


which will comprise the Educational Foundation Library. The dining room-snack 


bar, which promises to prov 


Antigone Letsou (right). 


ide good food and goodly fellowship, will be managed by 


See also pages 954-55) 
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AAUW Branch Programs on Aging 


Report From the Field 


BY EDITH H. SHERRARD 


GING 1s a focal subject, where any 
L tangents of inter " t. One notes 


1 this review rograms how 


limes the { 
health, 


services 


many subject of aging is linked 
mental 
ind volunteer 


found that its 


with economic security, 


Bran he S have 


selection as a stud 


topic 
has automat all 


a d co-ordinated program 
Last vear, more than three 


AAI W ‘threw he S engaged lt 


promoted “practical educational work,” 


created an integrated 
hundred 
study, or 


tion 


rela to our growing older popula- 


tion. Characteristically they studied such 
areas as health, housing, and leisure. In 
gnition of the high qual ty of their 
work, a monthly bulletin of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, AAUW, 


in its November issue, the first in a series 


{ging, devoted to 
of articles on organizational activities in 
this field. The bulletin reported programs 
deve loped by the Indianola [Iowa , ©um- 
mit [N.J.], San Jose [Cal.] and Augusta 
Maine] Bran hes, ¢ Opies Thay be orders d 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.( 10 cents) 

AAUW experience, in this field as in 
many others, follows a familiar pattern: 
Orientation to a new program; exploration 


of community ne¢ ds and resources: educa- 
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tion of the hole comm 


» about branch 
Not 


ery in the pattern 


findings, and, the every 
branch takes up e\ 
and few branches take uj pieces 
one vear 

Let us introduce our roundup with the 


Midland City |Mich 


develop all the pieces in the pattern and 


Branch, which d 


with variety and ingenuity. The chairman 


writes us: 


1. Study before act 


tial and important to us 
are still rez | 
obtain from 


state and federal 


groups connectec 


C aging program 
We interviewed embers of 
Many usef ggestions and ideas 
resulted from these meetings. We also found 


that enthusiasm ran high among our various 


ommunit 


agencies, 


groups and communit) 


agencies 


2. Orga 
brought to our attention that many of 
existing services are not being used becau 

people do not know about them. It seemed 
a good idea to work toward a directory 
which would list the services and give a brief 


description of their function 
3. Forming a bibl subject of 


aging. We plan to have copies mimeographed 
to pass 


sel th, 
graphy oO hn 


out, as a trial run, among several 





groups whose memberships are drawn from 
older citizens. We find that our library has a 
good many ol the se books not being used 


as they might be — and our hope is to stim- 


ulate interest in reading. ... 


* nunit 
to the 


y survey. A letter has been sent 
chairmen of organizations which we 
believe to be interested in aging programs 
We asked for a dest ription of existing serv 
ices, the number of older people they serve, 
might offer for further 
Phis is the 


and suggestions they 
ion or for new facilities. 
rot our dire etory 


are Coope rating with the 


lo al chapter 
Mental Health Society in a meeting 


a nationally known 


li feature 
- on ‘Program for Pre-Retirement 
Midland City’s sweeping cove 
( edar Falls, lowa, 
members 


study 


range of the 


Twe ive group 


attended six meetings in search of orienta 


mi, this 


nalysis of issues and probl ms as well as 


included, first, an 


in understanding of terms of reference 


and a review of bibliography; then, con 


sideration of the meaning of maturity, of 
mental health probl ms, and of the eco- 
nomic factors that affect the aging; next, 
unily plans when parents grow old, in- 
factors 


following 


Social 


cluding housing and emotional 
a 


that must be taken into account 


linat 
tilal, 


irity, and 


financial retirement plans, 


old age assistance, and, 
lly, job opportunities after retirement 
‘hus well grounded, the group turned 
to a study of housing and recreational 
facilities for ging. After this, they 
ct to consider how AAUW 


community 


the a 
expe itself can 
Future 


plans include visits to convalescent homes, 


erve as a resource. 


homes for the aged, and the county hom 
Swineine far west in out roundup w 

yme to Butte, Montana, where a recent 
branch meeting proy ided an opportunity 
ra thorough survey of the aging popu- 
lation in the ir neighborhood. Wi sterners 
lo nothing by halves and representatives 
of the county welfare department, Social 
Security office, and county hospital, as 
well as a private physician and the chai 


man of the park, playground, and recrea- 
tion the Butte 
Project, all addressed themselves to the 


committee of Citizens 


problems confronting each of them in the 
field of aging before the AAUW audience. 

Our correspondent was impressed with 
the 
these community representativesexpressed 


note of constructive — self-criticism 


in pointing out where they themselves 
believed programs were falling short of 
satisfactory solutions. She was equall) 
impressed with the extensive 
the 


papers 


COV erage 


branch meeting received in local 


But all of 


believe the 


this was hardly an 
Butte SEI 
was planning 


had the 


rec ording of 


accident and we 
chairman had a hunch she 
For she 


Lape 


a good program! fore 
sight to 
panel, which will be « 


other Montana branches. 


} } . 
make ua et 


rculated among 


Axx READING of branch reports on aging 
host of that 


focus specifically on some particular issue 


brings to light a programs 
Here we mention three different topics in 
the “specific”? category. 

Health the I 
Va.] the SEI 


has embarked on a two year 


] 
eare concerns armvuille 


Branch, where committee 
plan of stud: 
and action in the field of group insurance 
for the The 


° j 
1s Our purpose lo fin 


' 
aged, 


and hospitalization 


chairman writes /t 


out what other states are found he yond 


nade quate 


‘ca ho? 
oor which 


protec lion 


many notably for the vast mid 


cases, 


class. 


} 


seemed to 


Em ployme nt oppo fun tie 
the Nashv ille, Tennessec 


an area where her study 


, chairman to be 
group could offer 


ust ful serv ice The iii mbers plan 


lo taik with personnel managers, employs 


and others who might enlighten us 


We would like 


set up an employment file for older peopl 


to plan eventually ... t 


initially handling it ourselves but later s 


curing volunteers to maintain this service. 


Che North Shore [{Ill.] Branch has covered 
these specific tk pies plus volunteer sert 
ices. Writes the chairman 
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Our AAUW committee has been exploring 
job opportunities in the North Shore com- 
munities for people past 65, and the health 
hospital-accident insurance coverage avail- 
able to older people. Many of us are also 
serving as volunteers at centers for older 
people. 


Volunteering in relation to programs for 
the aging is our third illustration of spe 
SEI 


volunteering in 


chairmen well 
the 
is a burgeoning 
Volunteer 
psychiatric patients are perhaps the most 
widely known example in AAUW, though 
work with the 
handicapped has been significant in some 
Qur two ex- 
the field of 

The Fair- 


activities 
aware that 
fields of 
form of 


cific are 
various 
SO ial service 


activity services for 


blind and the physically 


branches for many years 


volunteering in 


Minnesota 


mont chairman writes 


amples of 


aging come from 


\ commiuttec 
untee! Visit 


eneral meeting 


ite is My I 


volunteer service Ihe State \ 


with 
ylunteer Serv 
who addressed th 


ices Coordinato meet 


ing, supplied much enthusiasm 


+ 


inauguration of our project 


We had volunteer 


or several weeks following the 


s onentat 
general 


meeting, where we were advised about the 


responsibilities sitor 


] ; ry 
imcteer \ 


Those who part ipated as volun 


t sitors 


eer V fifteen out of a total member 


ship of 85) have « xperience d a great ce al of 


satisfaction and many have formed lasting 


friendships. It has been a real stimulation 
toward awareness of the many older citizens 
who are without companionship and under- 


standing 


joined with 


In Winona, 
SEI in 
need for 
Using a report of 
fown Meeting on the 


the group set out, first, 


Status of Women 
sponsoring a study group on the 
volunteer services for the aging 


Winona 
Aged as its base, 


the ( ounty 
to learn the need 
for volunteer services to the aging and, 


second, to learn something of what 


Was 
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already being done through Church 
groups. 

A survey of institutions caring for the 
that groups 
visit during the Christmas season, but 
infrequently during the rest of the year; 
that 


the volunteer who takes a personal inter- 


aged indicated volunteer 


some of the homes would welcome 
est in a particular patient, offering him 
some particular service, and that the am 
bulatory aged person has much less need 
for voluntary serv than the nonam 
And last, least, the 
survey made clear that the relationship 
the and 


the home personnel should be give h Spe 


ices 


bulatory but not 


among volunteer, the patient, 


cial consideration before any program 1s 
initiated. 


Winona’s survey of local Churches 
showed a variety of activities, and the 
Council of Church Women and the Coun 
cil of Catholic Women, it appeared, were 
interested in guidance as 


1 to the 


receiving 


ight be 


sor 
to how they m 


= ell ad ation Ss 


education and the 


nmuniby 
ce vices whe reby a 
chairman can share her group experienc 
with a 


group can give 


large r audience ure legion: The 
the local 
phlets (and books) it used in its “student” 


library the pam- 


days, or the chairman can mimeograph 


her bibliography for wider circulation, o1 


she and her fe llow lhe mbers can make up 


a fact sheet about the aging and the prob 
lems that confront them. 


Community includes commu- 


activity 
nity co-operation and Paterson, New Jer- 


sey, offers us a fine example: 


The year has been an unusual on a pro 
Paterson AAUW 
Under the current Urban 


Renewal Program, several hundred units of 


gram long sought by 
has been re alize d, 
the aged have 


housing for been authorized 


and construction is underway. This program 
AAUW through it 
affiliation with the Women’s Civic Council 
was finally realized when the local housing 
authority became convinced of need on th« 


fostered by Paterson 


basis of 


information supplied about th 
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number of aged in need of housing and the 


ability of this group to pay as well as their 


special requirements in terms of design. It 
was gathering and presenting this informa 
tion with which the AAUW was most di- 
rec tly conce rned. 


We opened our roundup by noting that 


aging is a topic around which many of 
our social and economic Issues Can be co- 
ordinated. So it ts appropriate to com 
plete this review with an example of even 
broader co-ordination. In Baraboo, Wis 


consin, SEI, Edu 


cation, and Mass Media chairmen joined 


Legislative Program, 
forces to produce a branch program which 
is a model of intensive and extensive coy 
erage 


of the subjec t The LOpICs prese nlec 


ine luce d: 


\ 


Lie 


general discussion of the 


j 
i 


pos tion of the olde y 


' 
ety, a review of national 


Pe a eee 


Pere 
aa — 


services affecting the aging, a summary of 
legislation and services on the state level, 
and resume of pending legislation, both state 
and national. A bibliography on aging, with 


emphasis on books in the local library, was 


= 


developed; and our presentation was greatly 
aided by two excellent films. 


Branch reports offer only a_bird’s-eye 
How could it be 
otherwise, when a whole year of activity 


view of a larger scene 
must often be compressed into one short 


paragraph? Inevitably our account can 


hardly do credit to “the program that 
lies behind the paperwork.” We are well 
of this We are 


more good 


aware also aware that as 


lurk in 
branch report forms as we have selected 
We offer these simply 
kind of 
Association 1s px rforming, for 
its« lf and for 


invitation to other branches to join in. 


many programs our 
for this roundup 
us a sample of the community 


SCTV 1C¢ Ou; 


othe rs, al E we hope , aS an 


t dedicated by 


glory of the 


Was the art 
his craft to 


dominant rel 
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The 
EXPERIENCE of Art 


BY ROSE SPIEGEL 


W; ARE having an unprecedented cul- 
tural boom in the arts and with it a 
boom in the artistic 


teurs. A host of 


Our country’s prosperity and the 


endeavors of ama- 


causes have bee n sug- 
we sted 
new leisure, the prestige attached to art, 
the void supposedly left by the decline in 
organized religion Escapism and unsatis- 
factory family life have been suggested as 
the 


has been decried as 


reasons for the endeavors of 


6 ia 
amateurs; their art 
being only artiness and the practic al gone 
precious. But let us not be too hasty in 
to the 


level of a craze for hula hoops or mahjong 


assigning this upsurge of interest 

Art is an ancient impulse in human na 
ture, as the fantastically vital cave paint- 
ings of 25,000 years ago attest, and we 
can reasonably surmise that art is here to 
stay. And if art, then all its camp follow- 
ers, from artiness to amateur art. 

Once we recognize that there is a time- 
“in- 
both its 


creation and its appre¢ lation, we 


lessly ancient impulse dare we say 


stinct’’?) toward art, toward 
recog- 


Dr. SPIEGEL, who is a practicing psychoanalyst, 
received her M.D. from Cornell and is Fellow of 
the William Alanson White Institute. She is 
also associated with the Art« P’r yec? of the Post- 
graduate Cente r for Psychothere 
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nize that the work of art and working in 
the arts fill a What is that 
need for art and what is the core-experi- 


need. core 
ence in the gratification? 

First of all, what is art, anyway? It is 
easier to say that art is not making a fine 
hamburger, or a handsome hat, than by 
what signs and portents we recognize a 
work of art. Yet a core-experience must 
be involved in the varied 
art. 


experience of 


I propose that a major difficulty arises 
from blurring two ways of viewing art: 
As a thing 


inner process), and that to distinguish 


produc t) and as « rpervence 
between them will help us give each its 
due. Art as ex pervence includes the experi- 
his creation of the 
the 


ence of the artist in 
work of art as 
evoked in his audience. 

Through the the 
place, function, and privilege in 


well as experience 


centuries, artist’s 
society 
have changed almost more than any other 
Was he dedicated by 


craft to the glory of the dominant reli- 


social figure’s. his 


gion, or patron princes? Is his role that 
of rebel, or fiery prophet, wrestling with 


society? Is he to retreat from society? 
To } ' 


is >t See ' hat the common Man sees, 


but better? Is he to see the uncommon 
T 


and strange? Is he to voice primal un- 
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tamed urges? Is he vision of 


to give a an 
as yet unattained ideal? Is he to make 
“personal statements’’*? These varied 


roles lead to very different art expressions, 
which do not to 
question What is the core-ex perience? 


reveal the answer 


The Province of Art 


Henry James brought us closer to what 
the experience of art 1s by his challenge 
to the that 
artist ought arm of social 


Victorian view the 
to be the long 

authority. In The Art of Fiction, he. at 
tacked the attitude “that English fiction 


should have a ‘conscious moral purpose 


prevale nt 


James affirmed that what the producer of 
the work of art contributes is his quality 


of a ind, by whic h he shape Ss his « xperience 


‘| 
into art. As to the province of art, it is 
‘all life, all feeling, all observation, all 
vision It is all « xperience.”’ 

James formulated these views at the 
turn of the century, just before the great 


: , ] } 
seminal conce pts ol psychoanalysis he gan 


ymmon and strange , 


our 





Is the artist to make ‘personal statements"? 
pouring in on our culture. It was then 


that Freud brought us even closer to the 
core-experience in the arts: 
rhe artist of 


this world of fantasy back to reality 


finds a way return from 


with 
his special gifts he molds his fantasies into 
kind of reality, and concede 


a new men 


them a justification as valuable reflections 
of actual life 

Freud’s contribution to conceptions about 

the from his 
ntroducing us to the world of the 


unconscious, of dreams and emotionally 


functioning of art derives 


rich 


charged symbols from which art draws in 
a larger sense than daydreaming and sub- 
limation of Freudian instincts. 


More Satisfying Than Dreams 


We ma’ 
1 

dream that serves us as our own, vet gives 

different 

more satisfying than we get from our own 


well say that the artist dreams a 


us release In Ways quite and 


lreams 

Not only in 
fantasy life allows full play to his erotic 
but he lifts his 
own experience to the level which is art 


is the artist someone who “ 


and ambitious wishes,” 


en an 5 camper sf Se 








Ile submerges himself into a symboliza 


tion of man, a generalization of his indi- 
vidual experience. The classic example is 


Dante’s transmutation of his love for 
Beatrice and his grief at her early death 
into “The Divine Comedy,” a poem 
whose vast conception far transcends his 
personal love. 

Freud’s thesis about the role of the 
subconscious conflicts of the artist and 
their being “molded into a new kind of 
reality’’ lent itself to the contention of 
those who believe that art is only neurot- 
icism writ large. This is an ongoing de- 
bate. Certainly the relationship between 
the private life and psyche of a man and 
his creativity is still an enigma. We have 
come to see one essential difference be- 
tween the dreamer, “well’’ or “neurotic,” 
and the artist: That in his metier the 
artist has mastery and power over his 
material. That is his proper authority. 
He is not simply the subject of a dream. 
His task, his craft is to lift the dream, or 
nightmare, into broader significance, using 
the intuitive wisdom in the dream or 


nightmare. 


Vision of Creativity 


Now by “dream and nightmare” is really 
meant the realm of imagination, of which 
there is only one expression, one kind 
of metaphor, one kind of symbol-making 
and symbol-organization. This realm in- 
cludes the artist’s vision beyond the easy 
wish-fulfillment of fantasy. It is vision in 
the sense of penetration, or understand- 
ing, or even a new view of the world of 
man as it might be. 

What makes us a ready audience for the 
arts? That depends on our need for im- 
agery, for perceptual gratification, for 
emotional consummation, for a view of 
craft and skill, for a vision of creativity, 
for communication with other psyches 
through the work of art. That is, we have 
a need for communication in the imagery 
of the arts 

Though one’s experience of a work of 
art is an intense, personal one, the drive 


} 


One's re sponse toa work of art may be 


painful to the point of revulsion 
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for both and 


with the symbols and images on which it 


communication activity 
is based are deep-rooted in our human- 
ness. Man is not only a rational animal, 
but an imaginative being, who suffers 
hie and physical dearth, and even 

from 


absence of communication. 


vian's drive to make images and symbols 
which both represent and transform his 
experience with the inner and outer world 
is What distinguishes us from other crea 
tures, according to the philosophers Ernst 
Cassirer and Suzanne Langer 

I would extend this concept to include 
our having a need for receiving such sym 


bols and umages from others as part of our 


basic communication in the universe of 
need the 


stimulation of imagery created by others 


thought and imagination. We 


as well as by ourselves. 
The fact that the artist 

that we don’t, or wouldn't, 

account for one of the pleasure S in our 


makes image 5 
make may 
experience of a work of art: That it makes 
up for the imagery that we lack 


Inpouring of Images 


The inpouring of images to the audience 
and the creation and purveying of images 
by the artist constitute also an experience 
in communication. We encounter not 
only his images and the intimations of 


the experiences they are derived from, 
but also something of the artist, for some- 
how he is present in his art. 

This encounter is quite different from 
the interpersonal direct hit of emotion in 


The re is 


a patina, because of distance. It is 


instead 
this 


“*as if” 


live personal intimacy. 


distance and the cushioning of the 
of imagination which make one’s experi 
ence of art safe and yet permit catharsis, 
emotional release. However, if the 


origi 


nal emotion and experience which are 
tapped by the work of art are too raw, 
one’s response to it may be painful to the 


point of revulsion. 


The figure of speech we so often use 


" 4] 
lengtn 


If the 


very 


We are on the same wave is a good 


one for experience in art images 


ind their organization art remote 


from images that make sense to us, the 


artist may have to wait a very long time 


before his images are accepted as having 


] 
l 


and communicative val 


Sir Winston Churchill, spokesman for 


artistu le 


amateurs, once recommended painting 


for three kinds of men: ““Those who toil 
to death, those who worry to death, and 
bored to death,” 


translated as thre 


those who are which 
categories of 


depleted of 


excess 


may be 


those who are imagery, 


whether by work, excessive pre- 


occupation, or lack of psychi activity, 
and who therefore particularly need the 


exercise of image-making, of imagination, 
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The White House Conference 


N EVALUATION of the Golden Anniver- 
A sar\ White House Conference on 
Children and 

| 


Youth calls for supe rlatives, 
regardless of where Gone sat No pre 


White House ¢ has brought to- 


vethe r so many W i oncerns tor 


vious 
onterence 
children, nor has there ever been so much 
involvement of the participants, nor a 
so broad and far-reaching as “to 
and 


youth to realize their full potential for 


purpose 


promote opportunities for children 


a creative life in freedom and dignity 
Each of the 


senting every state and 


7602 participants, re 


than five 


nore 


hundred national organizations and mai 


to f¢ ‘ | the great 


foreign countries, seemed 


signihcance and 


mmediacy of trying to 
goal, not 


youth, 


democratic 


realize this worthy. but ditheult, 
for the 
but for the presery 
way of life 

Meeting 
all over Washington 


thousands of “little wheels’ 


of children and 
ation of the 


only welfare 


places were, of necessity, scat 


tered Kach morning, 
these 
out of the Various ho 


one of the five 


rushed 
tels and took off for 
Asse mblie _ 


background lectures were gi\ 


Theme where 
en by spec ial 
mid- 

the 


presenta 


ists in the several disciplines \t 


+} 


morning, they one of 


scurried to 


Korum Groups, for a 


‘ ivghteen 


tion of research and mformational data 


regarding the economic, social, and cul 


tural forces influencing the dey elopm« nt 
of children and youth. In 


in Work Groups to pool ideas 


the afternoon, 
they met 
and hammer out recommendations which 


they hoped might be adopted to guide a 
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program of action for the next decade, or 


longer 

Kach Assembly, Forum, and Work 
Group reflected the skill of the planning 
of the IBM 


in the groups 


committee and the ingenuity 
machine in placing everyone 
of his but 


backgrounds and competences were quite 


choice, with persons whose 


different from his own 


{ Thousand Recommendations 


diversity of ages, interests, 


Dy spite the 


and compe tences, there was litth evidence 


of vested interests’ obstructing 


PTOUD 


thinking and decision-making. Ever 


yvone 
seemed willing to take a close, critical look 
al the 


through youth’s eves al home and abroad 


“Image of America’ as seen 
and to recognize the failure of parents su d 
other adults to provide so many of our 
outh with the kind of em 


and guidance necessary to 


ironment, expe- 
rience, sound 
development and worthy social and moral 
values 

In all, the Work Groups made more than 
a thousand recommendations, 
be worked report. 
Ruth Stout, Director of Field 
for the 


tion and chairman of the closing general 


which will 
Dr. 


Programs 


into a composite 


i rs’ Assi cCla- 


Kansas State Teac 


session of the conference, made the final 


summary of conference recommendations 


discussing resolution highlights 


More than half of the 


related to human rights. Extensive debate 


resolutions 


on race relations resulted in a number of 








recommendations supporting Negro  stu- 
dents in their effort for equality. 

Other resolutions germane to the AAUW 
Program were concerned with the child in 
the group and in his interpersonal rela- 
tionships; creative learning and the assim- 
of facts; 
agencies in dealing with services to chil- 


ilation the role of government 
dren and youth; employment and concern 
for the individual worker; Federal respon- 
sibility for assuming a greater share in 


the financial support of education, in 


cluding colleges (eighteen separate reso- 
lutions); citizenship; the American fam- 
ily, and the need for more research. 
AAUW’s Associate 
Secondary Education was assigned to 
Work Group 123, which considered that 
This 
written goals for education in every school 
of efforts to im- 
prove the status and preparation of tea h- 


) 
in Elementary and 


topic. recommended clear 


group 
district; intensification 


ers; continuous evaluation and needed 
revision of curriculum, pacing eat h subje cl 
matter area of work to meet the needs of 


the individual child, without losing the 


common pattern of offering education to 
all children, and reduction of the number 


} 


of school districts. 


Proceedings To Be Published 


l 


This Work Group also recommended the 
establishment by Congress of a Depart- 
ment of Education with Cabinet status; 
budget for the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 


to prov ide states 


an increased 


with additional in 
formation on school social work service: 
that the Office of Education address itself 
to the nation-wide problem of school drop- 
finally, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment substantially increase its finan 


outs, and, 





cial support of broad, balanced programs 
for elementary and secondary education, 
in order to promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full 
potential of creative life in freedom and 
dignity. 

The published conference proceedings 
will be available by late summer. In addi- 


tion, there are a number of other impor- 


tant conference publications, and an LP 
recording of major speeches. For further 
information, write White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, 330 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, 
ne. 

Will this best-planned, and 
most representative of all White House 
This 


depends to some degree on whether the 


largest, 


Conferences be great? 


historically 


agencies and organizations represented 
help to implement the recommendations 
which fall within the area of their interest 
and program activities. For AAUW, this 
means the planning and action not only 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa 
Committee, but of the 
Mass Media, Legisla 
tive, Higher Education, Arts, and Inter- 
national Relations Committees 
But no 


pected to work alone. 


tion Social and 


Economic Issues, 


individual organization is ex 
In order to insure 
a better tomorrow, the conference recom- 
mended others 


that we stop blaming 
| 


for youth’s deficiencies and join in co- 
operative re search and action prograins 
which will better utilize America’s bounti- 
ful economic, social, and cultural re 
sources for the fullest development of all 
last 


pre- 


children and youth, which, in the 

analysis, will determine whether we “ 

serve the type of government We cherish.” 
Maycre K. Souruauy and 


CHRISTINE HEINIG 
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Branches at Work 


in Higher Education 


VOLLEGE housing programs, 
( 4 training, the junior college, scholar- 
and legislation affecting both 


institutions of 


ship needs, 
local 


have 


and state learning 


been among the 
study 


AAUW 


devoted 


in Higher Education pursued by 
Many 
effort to the 


available information in 


branches have 
circulation of all 


these areas, for 


branches 


the benefit of both communities and ther 
prospective college students 
There has 


tion in local and 


also been active participa 


state-wide programs to 


motivate students and assist them ma 
terially in the continuation of their educa 
ion Such pre jects of be nefit as the build 
ing of new schools and the improvement 


of already existing ones and active sup 
port of legislation concerned with higher 
education were also pursued 

Generally speaking, there appears to 
be real enthusiasm among branch mem 
bers for searching out available informa 
tion concerning the function of education 
on all levels. Group participation in read- 
ing and thinking has provided a much 
needed stimulus to individuals who might 
not otherwise have found either the time 
or the interest to pursue the subject on 
their own. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, evidenced by reports of branches 
with no program in Higher Education at 
all. One branch said that there were so 
many conflicting organizations in that 


community that the AAUW group had 
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teacher 


leading areas of 


more or less given up attempting to func- 
tion as a stimulating influence 

other 
“ Brain Storming”’ panel to evaluate local 


However branches mention a 
x hools, development of a Speakers’ Bu- 
reau on Education, classes for study of a 
foreign language, and a “Prep Program” 
that placed emphasis on the increased ne- 
cessity for high school students to prepare 


Man) 


studies are 


idequately for college 
dicate that 
made of pertinent legislation 


reports in- 
exhaustive being 

Because of concern about the quality 
of teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools, a teacher education evaluation 
study was undertaken by one branch. A 
their 


value of the training they 


questionnaire on opinion of the 
had 


was sent to a thousand teachers 


received 
The re- 
sults of this study should prove both en- 
lightening and constructive 

Many branches studied the increasing 
need for junior colleges as a stimulus for 
students who might otherwise cease their 
education at the senior high school level 
This has involved analysis of both aca- 
demic and economic problems. 

The practical application of these study 
groups is manifested in the sharing and 
widespread circulation of whatever ideas 
and plans have evolved from reading and 
Those branches which have 
made a real contribution beyond the in- 


discussion. 


dividual study programs have carried in 
terest and enthusiasm into more practical 
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; ; ; 
areas. For instance, a complete survey of 


scholarships locally available was pre- 
pared after a survey as a workable source 
for students who need financial aid. 

In another case, a number of vitally 
interested branch members devoted effort 
to the promotion of better understanding 
of the need of schools for good ( ommunity 


le 
of parent child problems, and i 


relationships, a sharing of ideas, study 


general 
a more unified and enlightened education 
A certain amount of stress has 
of using T\ 
bel 


program. 
be en pul upon the possibility 
to still further the 
of this program. 


There i 


received 


increase al scope 


s evidence from many reports 


the 


} 
work 


from 
country that 


of AAUW 


lines of study 


branches throughout 
in some instances the 


membe rs has been along 


nore 
Yet 


groups not only studied scholarship needs 


than in action. many 


ail 
all 


but made the information acquired avy 


able to students and parents and gave he Ip 


and counsel to prospective applicants in 
choosing colleges and in planning the fi- 
nancing of their education. 

Action groups, after preliminary plan- 
ning and discussion, also set about work- 
ing hard to obtain state funds in order to 
build junior colleges in local areas. Others 
actively supported increased state appro- 
priations for state universities and teach 
ers’ colleges. In one case, a branch assisted 
in the raising of funds to help provide a 
college education. for Mexican nationals 


In 


actively engaged in work toward inte1 


racial co-operation and und 


another instance, branch members 
erstanding in 
our American schools 

For further information on these Higher 
Education projects, write the Headquar 
ters Higher Education Office. The office 
will be glad to supply the names of Higher 
of 


have successfully conducted worthy proj- 


Education chairmen branches which 


Education and the Future 


hnological era imposes | 


a is dangerou 
Kducatio1 quip young pr 
dependent 
solutions 
varied « 
| 

ships 

Thies nr 

| Is p 


about an 


ystems are brou 


at 


1 understanding 


par m 


1 
oft othe! 


tive respect for cultural difference 


real callv the nation’s cour 


leaders who 


ople to live ut 


1 
sty 


wers of 


‘ 


ans is not the most 
It i 


lose educ ation tor 


ipon education 
scence wt 
inadequate 


elligently in an inte 


. Education must help men to identify and work toward 
conflicts and problems that 
ghit 


inevitably arise when 


into continuing intimate relation- 


st include such basic components as information 


cultures as well as our own, and sens! 


It must enable citizens to evaluat 


in international affairs and to support 


will imple ment constructive poli ies 


\t the same time, education has the obligation to develop a reservoir 


of leadership potential 


aginative guidance 


from which sper lalists capable ol 


furnisl 


ing im- 


in world affairs will emerge. 
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Minnie M. Miller 


R. MILLER was once introduced as 
1) AAUW’s most traveled member, a 
well hold. She 
(America 
Europe and has studied in Spain, France, 
AAUW member on 
the IFUW Council, has represented the 
\ssociation at Federation 
Dublin, at Vassar College, and in Hel- 
sinki. As a participant in the AAUW 
Travel Program, she has covered most of 
the United States as well. 

Dr. Miller’s international interests and 


experiences derive in large part from her 


record she may has mace 


six trips to South and nine to 


and Germany and, as 


rie etings in 


fluency in Spanish and French and her 


familiarity with Romance culture. She 
has spoken in Spanish 
to thousands of Latin Americans during 
her six trips to South America. 

In 1954, Dr. Miller traveled through 
America on behalf of IFUW, or- 


ganizing new groups of university women 


and in person 


South 


and putting new life into existing ones. 
“In Latin 
. friendships cannot be 


Commenting later, she said 
America 
bought, they cannot be 
must be cultivated.” 
When Dr. Miller made that statement, 


only four Latin American countries had 


compelled, they 
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Nine 


federations of university women. 
were added as a result of her visit. 

In the fall of 1958, Dr. Miller returned 
to South America, this time 


AAUW in a 


derstanding emceed by George 


representing 
venture in international un- 
V. De nny 
of Town Hall fame. In the company of 
wenty-nine other outstanding organiza 
tional leaders, she visited Colombia, Ecua- 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Venezuela. The travelers met 


dor, Peru, 
with their opposite numbers in each city 
they visited in two discussion seminars, 
modeled on the 
Town Hall Forum. Many observers feel 
that this project did much to alleviate 
Latin American tensions, which had re- 
cently 


followed by meetings 


into dramatic 


Nixon 


come when 


ill-fated 


fox us 
Vice-president made his 
trip. 

March 1959) de- 
scribing her impre ssions of the traveling 
seminar, Dr. Miller wrote: 


In a JouRNAL article 


Along with the 
gracious hospitality, 
hirst 


creases... at the 


beautiful country and the 
other impressions . . . 
remain. Th is that of population in 
rate of 2.5 percent 
annually as compared with ... 1.5. . .in 
the United States. . . . Food production is 
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. » Most South Amer- 
ican countries have tried desperately in re- 
. - Infla- 


tion is increasing at an extremely rapid 


a serious problem. 
cent vears to combat illiteracy. 
rate. . 


South tended 


to depend on one product for export. 


American countries have 


Thus a decline in world prices for [{that] 
product may mean great difficulty. 

What South America 
marily they want us to be interested in their 


does want? Pri 
countries and their people. They desire not 
charity, but loans and private investment. 
They want to be friends and good neighbors 
on an equal footing. 
Dr. Miller is not always itinerant, how- 
ever. As the f the Department of 
Kansas 
Teachers College, she devotes five days 
of most of her weeks to teaching. She has 
also found time to edit four textbooks for 


1 } 
Head 


Foreign Languages at State 


college Fren¢ h and Spanish classes a il 
to contribute to many of the scholarly 
journals, as well as the AAUW Journai 


The French Government has decorated 


MOC 


After being received by official Washington, including Vice-president Nixon, 
McCall’s Magazine Teacher of the Year, Hazel Davenport, an AAUW mem- 
ber from Beckley, West Virginia, asked to see the Educational Center. Here she 
studies the blueprints in the first floor foyer with Eleanor Sv q, right, and 
McCall's Christine Sadler (left) 


her twice, once for distinction in teaching 
French, contribution to 
United States-l} rench understanding. 
(Several when she was in 
Washington for a State Presidents Con- 
ference, she was able to give an unre- 
hearsed, last-minute interview in fluent 
French over the Voice of America.) And 
disproving the proverbial belief that a 


man is never a hero at home, her native 


once for her 


years ago, 


state selected her as one of four “ Kansans 
of the Year”’ 
with a 
1958. 

In her present capacity as AAUW Re- 
and Board 


Minnie Miller caps a long career of serv- 


in 1957 and presented her 
Kansas Master Teacher award in 


cording secretary member, 


Association. She has been a 


State 


Regional \ ice-president, 


ice to the 


branch and Division President, a 


and a member 
of the International Relations Committee 
She now serves IFUW as Convener of the 
Cultural 


consultant to the Fellowship Committee. 


Relations Committee and as a 
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Editorial 


Out of Our Loyalty 


we" vou re ad this cops of the JouRNAI , it is possible that A {| W, Little Trunk 
and all, will have moved to its new Headquarters on the Potomac The Edu- 


cational Center has been built out of the untiring work of the state Building Fund 
chairmen; the constant efforts of branch Fund chairmen, who have over and over 
brought the campaign to your attention and have carried out a multitude of 
ingenious money-making projects, and the loyalty, devotion, and sometimes 
sacrifice of the individual members of the Association. It stands as a tribute to the 
university women of America, who are willing to invest themselves and their 
resources in those ideals to which they are committed, and as a symbol to the 
world of the place of education and educated women in the American way of life 

More important than the Center itself is the fact that through the Center those 
who give are making it possible for AAUW to meet the challenge and the needs of 
the future. This is the glory of your achievement. 

The task is not finished, though total receipts have passed the million dollar 
mark. And surely, with the goal in sight, we can redouble our efforts. In June, at 
the State Presidents Conference, those whose states have reached their goal will 
walk down the stairway which will bear the names of 100 Percent States and be 
honored for their achievements. Won’t you do your part toward making your 
state one of the victorious ones? 

Most of all, I covet for you the privilege of having a share in the finished build- 
ing and in the future which tt makes possible for the Association. If you are not a 
shareholder, won't you become one today? Make your share as great as the chal- 


lenge and we can face the future with pride and confidence. 


FLora Rawis 
Building Fund Chairman 
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Mrs. Barkan 


Mrs. Braswell 


Or. Charney Miss Daniel 


Dr. Evans 


Miss Frederick 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDS 
FOR 1960-61 


The Educational Foundation of the American 
Association of University Women announces 
the award of seventy-five Fellowships and In- 
ternational Grants for 1960-61. Forty-three of 
these have been awarded to American women, 
while International Grants and Fellowships will 
bring thirty-two women from other countries 
to the United States for advanced study and 
research. In addition to these, five AAUW In 
ternational Fellowships will be awarded by the 
IFUW Awards Committee. The Achievement 
Award for 1960 and the extensions awarded 
to 1959-60 Grantees will be announced later. 
‘I he awardees are as follows: 


Robe rla Barkan. New York State Ne W Jersey 
State Fellowship, for Semitic language research 


at Columbia and the Jewish Seminary Library, 


New York City 


Dr Eleanor dD. Barton i hairman, LD partme nt 
of Art, Sweet Briar College, Virginia: Shirley 
Farr Fellowship, for independent research in 
Rome 

Dr. ( aroly? Shau Be i. Assoc late Profe ssor of 
Economics, Wellesley College Shirley Farr 
Fellowship, for research and writing 


Laurel Nichols Braswell, Arkansas AAUW 
National Fellowship, for continued re search in 
medieval English at the University of Toronto 


Dr. Hanna K. Charney, Instructor in French, 
Hunter College: Mary Hinrichs Hessel Fellow 


ship, for research in France 


Jo A. Daniel, Massachusetts: Margaret M. 
Justin Fellowship, for doctoral research in 
medieval history at Johns Hopkins Unive rsity 


Doris Dashew, New York: New York State 
Fellowship, for doctoral research in American 
history at Columbia Unive rsity 


Dr. Elizabeth C. Evans, Chairman, Depart 
ment of Classics, Connecticut College: Shirley 
Farr Fellowship, for research and writing 


Mary M. Fish, Minnesota: Mary Andersen 
Fellowship, for cont inued doctoral research in 
economics at the University of Oklahoma 
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Karen Norma Frederick, New Je rsey Colorado 
State Fellowship, for mathematical research in 
combinatorial group theory at New York Uni- 
versity 


Elisabeth G. Gleason, California: Virginia Hall 
Lanphier Fellowship, for historical research in 
Rome for doctorate at the University of Cali- 
fornia 

Marilyn Purnell Gombosi, Mlinois: Marion Tal- 
bot Fellowship, for writing doctoral disserta- 
tion in musicology at Radcliffe 

Dr. Diane Gordon, California: Margaret Snell 


Fellowship, for research in traditional music in 
Thailand, Cambodia, and Vietnam 


Joy J. Jackson, Louisiana: Irma E. Voigt Fel 


lowship, for doctoral research in United States 
} 


istory at Tulane University 


Dr. Mackie Langham Jarrell, Assistant Profes- 
sor of English, Connecticut College: Shirley 
Farr Fellowship, for research in Ireland on 
Sw ft : Yeats, and J VCE 


Dr. Barbara Jelavich, California: Alice Free- 
man Palmer Fellowship, for research in Rus- 


sian history in Germany 


tlice P. Kenney, New York: AAUW National 
Fellowship, to finish Ph.D. dissertation in 
American history at Columbia Un ersity 


tmy M. Kleppner, Massachusetts: New York 
State Fellowship, for research in philosophy at 


the Sorbonne 


{nne Lester. Mississ ppl Vassie James Hill 
Fellowship, for continued doctoral research in 
mathematics at Tulane University 


Elizabeth A. McMahan. North Carolina: Gladvs 
Murphy Graham Fellowship, for research in 
entomology at the [ niversity of ¢ hicago 


Ruth O VM cQuou n, Kentue ky Kathrvn McHale 
Fellowship, for completion of Ph.D. disserta- 
tion in politi al science at the Unive rsity of 


Florida 


Dr. Jane L. Maxwell, Georgia, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Chemistry at Mount Holyoke: Sarah 
Berliner Research Fellowship, for research at 
the University of London 


Dr. Anne C. Morel, California: Shirley Farr 
Feliowship, for continued research in mathe- 
matics at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Dr. Ruth Mulhauser, Chairman, Department 
of Romance Languages, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Ohio: Founders Fellowship, for re 
search in Paris 


Dr. Margaret S. Ogden, Assistant Editor, Mid- 
dle English Dictionary, University of Michi- 
gan: Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship, 
for editing a fifteenth century work 


Virginia D. Porter, Pennsylvania: Pennsylva- 
nia-Delaware Fellowship, for continued re- 
search in Scottish history at the University of 
Glasgow 


Evelyn Ann Pottinger, Massachusetts: May 
Treat Morrison Fellowship, for historical re- 
search in Paris and Vienna for dactorate from 


Radcliffe College 


Rhoda Rappaport, New York: Ellen C. Sabin 
Fellowship, for research at the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris for doctorate in the history 
of science from Cornell University 


Syrell Rogovin, New York: Florence R. Sabin 
Fellowship, for research in Germany for doc 
torate in linguistics from Columbia University 


Lucy Freeman Sandler, New York Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, for research 
in United States and English libraries for 
Ph.D. dissertation in the history of art 


Dr. Katherine Schaeffer, Missouri: Margaret 
Maltby Fellowship, for geological research in 
T 

Los Angeles 


Edith W. Schell, Maryland: Margaret Lee 
Wiley Fellowship, for continued research on 
educational theories of Bosanquet, at Johns 
Hopkins University 


Ruth A. Schmidt, Florida: Elizabeth Avery 
Colton Fellowship, for research in Spain for 
doctorate in Spanish literature from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


Robe ria G. Selleck, Massacl usetts: Helen 
Dwight Reid Educational Foundation Fellow- 
ship, for research in Finland for doctorate in 
political science from Radcliffe College 


Violet E. Simmons, Pennsylvania: Jean Lennox 


Kimmel Fellowship, for chemistry research at 
Oxford for doctorate from Boston University 


Doris Starr, New York: Summit |New Jersey 
sranch Fellowship, for continued work toward 
Ph.D. in German literature from New York 
University 
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Ellen M. Sutor, Illinois: Michigan State Fellow- 
ship for research at the University of Paris for 
doctoral dissertation in French literature 


Dr. Lucille D. Swaim, Ohio, Instructor of Eco- 
nomics, Wells College, New York: AAUW 
National Fellowship, for research on labor 
union organization in the United States 


Dr. Ruth M. Vande Kieft, Michigan, Assistant 
Professor of English, Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, New Jersey: Martha Catching Enochs 
Fellowship, for writing a study on Eudora 


Welty 


Danguole Variakojis, Illinois: New Mexico- 
Wyoming Fellowship, for research in primitive 
music of the \pache Indians, at White Moun- 


tain Apache Indian Reservation in Arizona 


Kathleen Weil-tarris, New Jersey: Althea 
Kratz Hottel Fellowship, for research in Rome 
in the history of art for doctorate from Rad- 
cliffe ( ollege 


Jean H. Wheeler, Virginia: Penelope McDuffie 
Fellowship, for research in political philosophy 
for Ph.D. from Radcliffe 


J. Lauren Wood, California: Mrs. Ralph M. Hill 


Fellowship, for researe h in France in medieval 
history for doctorate from U.C.L.A, 


INTERNATIONAL GRANTS and 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR 1960-61 


International Grants 


Dr. Belen Espino Cabatit, 
partment of Physiology, Pharmacology and 
Biochemistry, University of St. Tomas, Re- 
public of the Philippines: Research in elee- 
trolvte metabolism at Harvard University 


Acting Head of De- 


Magdalena Cantoria, Republic of the Philip- 
pines: Continued botanical research with med- 
ical plants, at University of Chicago 


Dr. Una Vivienne Cassie, Oceanographic Insti- 
tute, Wellington, New Zealand: Research on 
marine phytoplankton, at Woods Hole, Mass. 
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Dr. Cabatit 


Dr. Cassie 


Miss Faustino 


Mrs. Wheeler 


Miss Deney 


Miss Folting 


Nicole Deney, France: Research at Princeton 
University and the Johns Hopkins University 
for doctoral thesis on the foreign policies of 
John Foster Dulles 


Dr. Maria de Moraes, Brazil: Research in femi- 
nine endocrinology, at Johns Hopkins 


Mrs. Froydis M. Dietrichson, Norway: Study 
of general linguistics, at Yale 


Natividad F. Faustino, Dire tor of G. Sane lanco 
High School, Arellano Unive rsity, Republic of 
the Philippines: Courses in teaching English as 
a second language, at University of California 


in Los Angeles 


Kirsten Folting, Denmark: Research in X-ray 
structure determination, at University of Min 
nesota 


Mrs. Nima D. Geffen, Israel: Continued dos 
toral research in fluid-dynamics, at Cornell 
University 

Therese Massart Guiot, Chief Technician, Lab- 
oratory of Immuno-hematology, Hospital Saint- 
Pierre, Brussels, Belgium: Research at Mount 
sinal Hospital in New York ( ity for doctorate 
from University of Brussels 


Jaya G. lyer, India: Work In use of radioac tive 
isotopes, at { niversity of VW isconsin, for Ph.D. 
from Institute of Science, Bombay 


Dr. Soona Jahina, India: Study of orthodontia, 
Graduate School of Medi he, { niversity ol 
Pennsylvania 


Elli Kk. Kongas, Finland: Continued work to 
ward Ph.D. in folklore at Indiana University 


Dr. Re noo Kotrajaras, ( bite : Dx rmatology Sec 
tion, Women’s Hospital, Bangkok, Vhailand 


Research at University of Pennsylvania 


Annaline Lubbe, Union of South Africa: Work 
at Harvard Law School for LL.B. from Uni 
Ve rsity of Stelle nbosch 


Aleid a z Milani, Head of Seefeld Brothe rs 
Laboratory, Buenos Aires, Argentina: Study at 
Department of Basic Science in Tanning Re 
search, University of Cincinnati 


Dr. Haru Nakashima, Professor of Nutritional 
Chemistry, Junshin College, Nagasaki City, 
Japan: Research at New York University 


Mrs. Luz R. Oyales, elementary school lan 
guage teacher in Manila, Republic of the Phil 
ippines: Study in school guidance and counsel- 
ing, at University of Michigan 
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Dr. Christine Paulus, export manager for a 
Viennese firm, Austria: Research in economics 
and social science at Radcliffe 

Dr. Frederika Qluak, research officer at Institute 
for Phytopathological Research, Wageningen, 
Netherlands: Advanced work at University of 
Wisconsin 


Hind H. Sadek, Egypt: Continued work toward 
doctorate in anthropology at Radcliffe 


Indrent Savundranayagam, Ceylon: Study for 
master’s cle vree in home economics, at Ore Pot 


State Unive rsity 


Varie-Anne Schauls, Luxembourg: Advanced 
work in bacteriology with Public Health Serv- 


‘+; Communicable Disease Center, Chamblee, 
‘Orgia 


Brenda Slade, Senior Lecturer, De partment 
Botany, Otago University, New Zealand 
esearch on leaf anatomy, Duke University 


lagot K. Smidt, Instructor in American 
Literature, University of Oslo, Norway: Study 
of teaching methods on undergraduate levels 


n Washington, D.¢ 


Michi Takahashi, Instruc tor of English, Tokvo 
Woman’s Christian College, Japan: Study of 
American literature at University of Penn- 


svivania 


Vrs. Inge A. Thygesen, Denmark: Study of 
ston hastu processes at \Massac husetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 


Vari i Uhr. Research Fellow at | niversit' 


of Queensland, Australia: Leukemia research 
it ¢ olorado Nledical he hool 


Beryl Wilkinson, Australia Continued work 
toward Ph.D. in Roman education at Bryn 


Ma wr 


International Fellowships 


Dr. Georgette Carpent, Belgium: Ida H. Hyde 
International Fellowship, for research in endo- 
crinology at University of California Medical 
Center in San Francisco 

Dr. Carmen L. Cristobal, Argentina: Latin 
Amn rican I llowship, for botanical research inh 


experimental taxonomy at University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkel \ 


Marjorie S. Weinzweig, Canada: Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt International Fellowship, for con- 
tinued work toward Ph.D. in philosophy at 
University of California in Berkeley 
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THE AAUW FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 


The Fellowship Program of the AAU W has long seemed to me one of the finest exam- 
ples of cooperative enterprise that I know. For sixty vears now tt has been carried on 
by a group of women who for the most part have had very limited financial resources, 


and most of whom have borne heavy responsibilities in family and professional life. 


Furthermore, the majority of these women have never themselves had the privilege 


of graduate study, much less any hope of doing research. The result has been a su- 
perb work of thoroughly disinterested altruism 

And yet there is no question that the women who have taken part in this project 
have received great Satisfaction from it. Some of it, of course, has been a vicarious 
satisfaction in the vindication of women’s abilities. The first fellowships were given 
at a time when there was still doubt as to whether women were capable of doing col- 
lege work, much less carrying on advanced research. The achievements of the suc- 
ceeding generations of fellows have, therefore, been a continuing source of pride and 


encouragement to all who believe in the potentialities of the educated woman. 


From Dr. Heven C. Wutrte’s Introduction 
to Investment in Creative Scholarship 
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to attract chents through the prestige of u 


firm, particularly in areas where wom 


have not yet ¢ stablished themselves in the 


iaiW 


Pomona College recently celebrate 


irth nu 


i series of 


omplk on of tts for 


veek conferences in liberal arts { 


ves: 


The fourth conf 


execiut 

salaries ra 
dollars 
uation statements at the end of the 
that all 


pleased with th 


ai. whose 


; 


SIX thousa d 
con 
indicated 


ference participants 


were ver) program. In 


particular, they 


liked the relative « mpha- 
liberal the 


the program, and the depth 


ss on ach area of the 


arts, 
intensity of 
of treatment of individual topics. 

Women earn more than twice as tian 
bachelor’s ae grees in edur 1t10n as men 


but men earn one and one eighth as many 
master’s degrees and nearly four times as 
many Ph.D.s? 
According to 
of the United Department of 
Health, Education, Welfare, 


57,000 women earned bac he lor’s degree sin 


the 


States 


most recent hgures 


and 


Some 


education in 1957 58, “as opposed to ap- 
proximately 25,000 men. 





AAUW news and notes 


Vew Branches 


Nine 
since the January JOURNAL went to press, 
1455. The 
inham Are l, Md 
Brookfield, Mo.; Islip, 
Ohio: Grove City Mi 


West Che ste Pa.. and 


new branches have been recognized 


bringing the total number to 


new branches are: L: 
Melrose, Mass.; 
N.Y.; Jackson, 
Lebanon, 


Pecos, 


and 
Tex 


1961 Resolutions 


for the 1961 


members to 


The Resolutio is Committee 


convention 1s urging submit 


to have con 
The deadl rie for sub 


1961, five 


resolutions they would like 
sidered at that time 
mission is January 15, months 
before convention 

Eight copie s of each proposed re solution 
may be sent to any member of 
mittee, or to the chairman. For 1 
addresses of committee membet 


SEE Mar h Jor RNAL, 


ther details, 


Ruling Change 


kK bruary 

Membershij 
1959 
as follows 

When an 

List is absorbe« 

Approved List 


higher degrees 


At its 


eligible for m 


This action was taken upon recommenda 
tion of the Higher Education and Mem 


uates ol 


be rship Committees. Grad 


State Teachers Colleges hich hav 


come an integral part ol theu 
AAT W-approved stat 
example Duluth and Milwaukee, : 
\Al \V nie mbership 
uates of colleges which have been absorbed 


AAT \W approved ist 


respective 
universities, f 
ire now 
eligible for Grad 


by othe - 


tutiol 


are also eligible, even though there is no 
of name in the listing of the 


present AAUW approved co'lege 


The ruling does not apply to branches 


continuity 


of approved institutions which are not an 
the These 
branches are separate institutions, often 
different 
other varying standards which necessitate 
individual application of AAUW approval 


procedures 


integral part of institutions 


with program emphases and 


Any member who wishes additional in 


formation about the revision of Sper ial 
Ruling 2 should write the Membership 
Office at Headquarters for further clarifi 


cation 


{rts Chairmen Meet 


On March 19 and 20, Mary-Averett Seelve, 
(Co-ordinator of the Arts Resource Center, 
ind Dr. Eugenia M. Oole, Chairman of 
the Assoc mation Arts ( ommitte e, met with 
the Arts chairmen of Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina 
Florida. The of the 
to help clarify for these state 

Association’s Arts Program 
and the state chairman’s role in helping to 


} 


aleve lop it among the 


Georgia, 
in Tampa purpose 
meeting was 
( hairme n the 
branches 

This was the second meeting of its kind 
The first, 


meeting 


which set the pattern for this 
was held last 


ear in Chevenne, Wyoming. 


and future ones, 


{4Uv 


AAUW was well represented at the Fil 
teenth National Conference of the Asso 
ciation for Higher Education, in Chicago, 
on March 7, by Dr. Tompkins, our Gen 
eral Dircctor, Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, Staff 
Associate in Higher Education, and Dr. 
Eunice Roberts, Chairman of the Higher 
Education Committee. Dr. Tompkins led 


Representing 


AAUW Journat 





a panel discussion on control of curriculum 


and Dr. Dolan and Dr 
recorders for two other discussion groups 
During the summer, AAUW will par 


Licipate in a seminar, sponsored by the 


Roberts se rved as 


Association for Higher Education under a 
Danforth Foundation grant, to acquaint 
colle ve vith 


pre sidents privat and 


Washington 


higher education. 


LOV- 


ernment which 


avencies itl 


SCT Ve 


In Memoriam 


The Aseociction mourns the death. 
February 26, of Dr 


Bertha Haven 


d med val s« h lar 
faculty ot 


twenty 


uithor \ member f the 
Mount Holvoke College for 
ears, 1) Putnam Wi ant 
the field of medieval 
lea w 


The first wor 


grant from 


nine 
authority in 


English crimn 


i11sO award 


\\ 


By-lau 


Revisions 


inws ¢ mitnittes 
Article NVI of 


1961 COTY 
tt has alr 1\ 


comin eu recely 


(sso 


( Ltion commnitts S. I l hes, and individ 


several suggestior wr changes from 

ual members In 

were referred te 

Kansas Cit 

prop 

State Pre 
If vou 


ments, the By 


d changes 
sidents (¢ onterence 
proposals 


have an 


laws Committec 


May 


1960 


preciate receiving them before the October 
deadline, in order to have time for discus- 
sion and possible rephrasing of the pro- 
posed revisions. The committee is coln- 


posed of: 

Mrs. ARNE Fisuer, Cha 
34 Elm Court, South Orange, NJ 
Mrs. C. R. Davisson 

S11 First oes Weston, W Va 
Mrs. Witt1ram Haupt 

546 North Mariposa, Los Ang 
\Ins 


315-23rd St 


man 


LeRoy Sraui 
> North, Gr 


De. Lirtian W. Stimson 
907 Mounteastle St., Kn 


Miss Bertrua Wet! 
1705 West 16th St 


[AUSEN 


, Sioux ¢ 


Legislative Action 


Since the March Jor RNA 
ALAUW has 
mtinuing | 


On January 29, 


eXxtensl\ 


record supporting repe 
Amendment to the 


States 


act authorizing l1 
membership in the World ¢ 
was submitted 

A telegram in the name of 
February 
the House 
mittee General Education Subcor tee, 
issuring him of AAUW support for HR 
LO128, 


AAUW 
18 to the Chai 


Was 
nt on rman of 
Education and Labor Com 


mitt 


a school construction bill, and the 
Llouse 


support for 


most recent 


Federal 
ondary public schools 

The Board of Directors, at it 
meeting, directed President Hawkes to 
send a letter to Congressional leaders, in 
both the Senate and the House , express 
AAUW’s concern for the 
wlividual rights 


Ihe letter also 


attempt to 


secure 


elementary and sec- 


its Februar 


protection ol 
Issues Item 1 


urged reise | ot the ad 
Defense 


urrent 


ill the Nation il 


Education Act as discriminator 


claimer athdavit 


application and as an infringement o 


I din 


idual tre edom of conser. re’ 








Dr. Marion Spector, our IR Chairma 
testified March 14 before the House For- 
\ffairs Committee in support of th 
Mutual Security Program (see pages 209 
10 Following 


mittee 


e1gn 


her statement, the 
at length because 
of her knowledge of and 
Middle East. They 


a subi ommittlee 


com 
questioned het 
experience in the 


asked her to n 


Ih June 


Mrs 


March 29, 
irae luce d 
1) partme! 
Welfare 


Gains and Losses 


Dr. Cat 
the AAUW Board 


the Inter 


herine S 


aki ales 


Professor of History and 


, where she 
Associate 


l 
peen 


Political Science. Active in both AAUW 
ind IFUW, Dr SITS represented thie 
Association at the IFUW Conference 
Helsinki 

Dr. Marion Spector has beet 

» fill Dr 


(Chairman 


“ims nexpired ter! 


\ former professor of history, 


an authority on Soviet 


affairs, ind 
recently gave testimony for AAUW, o1 
the Mutual Security Program, before th: 
Affairs Committee. Co 
author with her husband of two books on 
Russia, Dr. Spector has also contributed 


to two AAUW IR study kits. In the lead 


she 1s 


House Foreign 


4 


article 


of the May 1959 AAUW Journat, 
she discussed Soviet 
Middle Kast 

Dr. Margaret Hargrove 
pointed a member of the Higher Educa 
Committee to succeed Dr. Marian 
recently resigned The 
Dean of nts alt 
Washington College of the Un 
Virginia. She is a 


( lassi 


penetration in the 


has been up 


tion 
Irish, 


appointee Is 


who new 
Mar 
verabs 
Professor 
and a former Virginia State Diy 


f Higher Education 


Stuce 
formet 


sion chairn 


IFUW Pin 


All AAU W 
the IFUW 


officers 
he 
mailing ‘ lan 1 | 
land [Ohio] Branch and prof 
Fellowships Pre in Nake 
order out to AAUW 
Doroth 


dto M ICs, 
Bag Road, Olmsted Falls 


ch and set 


New Headquarters Faces 


Iwo new omers to the Headquart 


me NIuriel Haas, 
Educat 


fessional Staff 


brarian for rie 
Antigone Let 
of Food Services 

Miss Haas comes to AAUW 
background of experience. Het 


. ’ 
; , 
ICSSIONZ 


ippomnted L 


(enter, and 


connection Was as cat: 


the Middle American 


it Tulane Universit 


Research Institi 
Most recently she 
Auto 
Highway Safety Committee. She 
worked at the Library of 
Engineer School Libra: at F 
and the Bureau of the Census 
While working for the Bureau, Miss 
Haas fulfilled such diverse assignments as 
compiling ut bibliography on the 


was Librarian for the Industri 


has “iso 


Congress, the 


nian- 


AALW 


Jou RNAT 





countries in Southeast Asia 
local 
taxes in the United States. In 
addition to her impressive background in 
library work, she speaks French and Ger 
fluently 


power ot hve 
and collecting data on sources of 


property) 


man and 


Italian 
Antigone Letsou, 
lfather’s i 


vas her god! 


and reads Spanish 


whose unusual 


’ 
lea 


knew nothing about it 


of the christe ning comes to Head- 


quart 


rs from the Georgetown Universi 
\ 
I 


Hospital. As Chief Dietician at 


town, shi operated the 


George- 
food service for 
patients 
Mrs. Letseu has al 
Bent Brigham ospital in 

ok her 
in LH Tre 

| 


las done graduate we rk I he r 


with the 


Bosto1 


been 
inte rnship 
Ki onomics trom 


a member of the American 


Everyone's Concern 


wld’s Refugees é g »? 
new study gui r. Loutse W 
Professor of Gover el i 

ut College for Women 
of the AAUW Intern 
mmittee, now available from 


for Publica 


nroent ‘ 


and 


ation il Re 


for World 
p It dis 


re fuge¢ 


Val JUS - ; ’ ‘ 
riou [ N FOVETI 


problem ind what 
mental, and private agencies have dan 
to meet it and points up ‘vat still remains 
to be done. Complete with study qucs 
tions and a detailed bibliography, the 
guide costs a dollar, or eighty-five cents 
each for ten or more copies. 
Correction Please 

Attention is called to an error in th 
March Journau. Dr. Janet Clark’s predk 
Convener of the IFUW Com 
mittee for the Award of Int 
Hi. MacGillavt 


cessor as 
rnational 
Fellowships was Dr. C 
of the Netherlands. 


{nti-nepotism 


How often 
nepotism ru 
universities 
ment of qualified women 
our Higher | 


als that fewer institutions 


conduc ted by 


in is popular believed 


} ’ ‘ 


the situation 1s FOO 


Ame rica 


restrictive 


About I 


] 
colleges and 


four percent it 
universities have 
anti-nepotism rules or practices | 
majority ol those colle CS having res 
tions are publicly Cc 
nately 


vreater 


these are the 


colleg 
number of faculty 
replies of many institutions 


have restrictions 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


The following form is suggested to those 


Educational Foundati rch En 


mm Resea 


who wish to make fts or beque sts to the 


lowment Fund 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Research Endowment Fund 


of the American 


{ssociation of University Women Educational 


Foundation, a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws 


of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


dollars. 


May 1960 





iat Vill beconw 


next hiteen years, 

ute need for qui Lifie 

concludes that “w 

known husbands 

more initiative t al ! tutto witl Branch 
Secon 

Doo 

Br iMen 


quarters 


| : 
State Presidents Conference 


Write President Hawkes at . ‘“AAUW 


lo get a quic] 
President Hawk 
Head 


ur in the 
Wednesda 


hursda 


LAUW 


ition will be given to states 
have reached.ther Building Fund 
\ question and answer period on th 
| du ational Foundation will follow, con 
‘Home Is Wher 0, b ducted by AAUW past president Althea 
Jan Mackenzie, Louisvill rat Kratz Hottel. 
second Fr ri 4 ied u or ' | ‘ President Hawke 5 W II close 
O’ kelly, hampaign ban: il ference Saturday alter a quest 
Branch recommendation period deriving from 


Hone rable 4 ntio " iit \ prey lous CGISCUSSION. 


6 AAUW Journal 





from the branches 


and state divisions 


fetivityv in Arkansas 


That Extra Rib 


Lhe Rapid Ci |) 


Inique W ol familiarizing the con l l I 


f f 
th AAUW: A weekly 

for the Sunday edition of the local eanwhi the 
paper by branch members. Entitled “ ! the news 
Extra Rib,’ the column deals with a ing publi opu 
variety of subject s usually related to protracted school 
our Association Program, and is written October 1959 JouRNA 
from the particular contributor’s own ex listed public support in its driv 
perience and point of view build a library for the local univer 

‘Topics range from the wisdom of teach When Littl Rock Junior College 

Ing foreign languages itl the primary ( ded to become a four-vear coll ge, il 
rades to what makes a good marriage. found that the librarv needs for its 139 


The column gives me mbers who are in- new courses came to more th in twice the 


NIay 1960 





amount of its total librar udg n- and funeral mu 


vineed tha nal th ‘ ould priately, with moder 


found In al le »¢ On > X fa it Blue Note. 


- | 
compued a 


Ve hundre { I | Members supplied records for the SeC- 
volumes and the Little Rock Higher Edi ries of study sessions preceding the Blue 


cation committee launched a drive to fin Note wind-up. Local libraries provided 


other I material. 


Present Tense 


on our 
Detroit 


addressed by 
ind industry 
i by researci 
study. Among 

group so far 

and effects; the 
1958 Geneva ( onfe rence 
uses of atomic energy, a 

le gislation Phe group 

the uses of atomic energy 


1 of foods. 


Regional Runoff 


As one way of £ al 
pubhieit in the Fellowships Progran 


the North Atlantic Region is sponsoring, 
for the fourth time, a Fellowships Pub 
heity Cont for its branches The 
branches are asked by their state public 
tv chairman (who has been notified b 
the Vice-president From the Regi to 
nis ne submit scrapbooks which represent the 
likely e for study, it’s the logical Fellowships Program publicity for thi 
place to conclude a azz, ac- year. 
cording to the Music L ing oup of Entries are divided into two catego- 
the La Grange [Ill.] Branch. The | “es, according to branch size. The scrap 
began its chronological study of j books first are evaluated in comparison 


} 1 


“field hollers,” street I . with others of their size catego in Ne 


{AL W Journal 





York State The winners then compet outside the classroom, and so o1 are 


vith branches in the nine remaining emphasized. The introduction, written by 
tates of the North Atlantic Region the Corning School District’s Director 
Cash prizes one given by the New of Research and Guidance, suggests that 
York State Division, three by the Region students should follow up a_ tentative 

are credited to the Fellowships con- choice by consulting th 
tribution of the winning branches logue, talking to students an 

Entres are judged according to the of the college, and, if possible, ' 
following criteria: Interpretation of th The summaries were written from 
Fellowships Program; co-ordination of ormation contained in catalogues, plus 
Fellow ships with th rogri i “as; lata furnished to the committee by na 
branch enthusiasn ari oO an vidual in itions. Schools were given 

‘ ; 


naternials used hance to correct or add information. In 


The New York State chair ompiling the booklet, the Higher Edu 
' ? ? i 


man beleves the contest Ves brane Cs ation committee Was aided b the presi- 


; 
j 


' ; eee 
ood chance » use their ingenu 


how the Fellow 

ships Program can be better underst mod 

throuel > se of terials all branct : 

through the use of materia 1 Drancne THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A, 
at their command. INVITES YOU to order 


Choosing a College 


student 
family tradition, 
. he might as well flip a c 
Optio I 
, Choosing You lege, a booklet 
con piled by the or Nn N \ sranch 


Or local hig 1001 and commu 


ANC 


® Identify yourself with the 
to bringing direction and 


college 


Che book summarizes information about 


eges WITHIN 3 hundred mile rad THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


; 


which should inf OF THE U.S.A. 
734 North Wabash Chicago 11, Illinois 


AAUW FUND RAISING MADE EASY 
playing cards featuring AAUW Educational Center 


MAKE AT LEAST $12.50 ON A $50.00 ORDER 


Branch Minimum Orders —50 decks Two colors: rose and green 


Suggested selling price: $1.25 


P.O. Box 228, Rochester, Minnesota 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, AAUW BRANCH Attention: Mrs. O. G. Schaefer 


May 1960 





aent ol the local community colleg 


had originally suggested the value 


ich a hook. 


fhead 


The twelfth annual Un 
Forum attracted an 
hundred at its 


Looking 


\W TT n’s 


audience of 


versity 
more 
lunch 
the them 
Lookin 
spo! 
current] 
York ¢ 


ypperation 


than twelve recent 
meeting, organized about 
“The New Decade, 1960-1970 
Ahead.”” The forum, pr 
sored by Barnard College, is 
under the aegis of the New 
Branch, in co- 


AAUW 


metropolitan alumnae 


eon 


j 
viousli 


sroups of fifty 
colle ges and universities 
kers at the meet 
Katherine E. McBride, 
‘vn Mawr College, who spoke on 
ion: T Decade” 


ilia Peterson, who s] 


Featured spea ! were 
Pre sident of 


‘Edu 
irg 
Aterature: Change and 
Frank P 
who discussed “hh 


Graham 


AAUW PINS AND CHARMS 


Both come in sterling silver, gold-filled, and 
in 10 karat gold. The charm, which has a 
link for a bracelet, can also be worn on a 
chain as a necklace. The pin has a safety 


catch. 


Prices include Feder 


Order from Headquarters Secretary for Publications 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


A 


tional Affairs: The United Nations in the 
Atomic Age,” and Dr, Charlotte Moor 
Sitterly, physicist and astronomer, who 
talked about “The Cosmic View: From 
Atoms to Stars.’’ After the speeches, Dr. 
Millicent Mcintosh, President of 
( ollege, conducted discussion 

well 


well 


é ° . 
sarnard 


Guests as as speakers included 


names known in academik 


Along 


the 


many 
fie lds 


dew 


with seven college presi 


forum drew one universit 
\Al \\ rene ral Director. 


and, as special guests, many 
state IR 


chancellor, the 


dean, 


LAUW 


on 


( hairme Nn. 
Small World 


by the Internation: 
( f the ( ol rado 
t no bart 


ranch mem 
the committec 
Algeria on 
Arab Nationalism,” 


irom 


Prom 


returned 


m to Ce rhea 


Na 
vl ie) ha ( 
P; nama, 


a d scussion on toreign pol cy 


weaKers 


fiir ley | 
Ure pians incide s 


} 
traveled | iwan, 


worked or 
and Africa; 


and space, a d an op n meeting on Re | 


Ch 


Four-Time Winner 


The United States (¢ 
United Nations 


tive Citati 


has award 
m of Merit to an International 
Muncie 


fourth consecutive 


group of the 
Branch for the 


Relations study 
Ind 
year The award was given for the group's 
oulstanding work in promoting sustained 
interest in the UN 
The program this 


distribution of | N 


S¢ hools, colleges, librari S, 


included 
high 


and low al seryv- 


past year 


materiais to 


ice clubs; sponsorship of a UN commu- 


AAUW Journat 





nity meeting and a UN film, and co-op- 
eration with local industries which give 
awards for special achievement high 
chools with UN programs. Mun- 

’s UN activities are part of a broader 


IR program in 


stud) 


US. fore 


a polic A’ and 


related interests. 


Wanted: Branch Profile 
What branch would not 


short cut 


we lee me a sound 
to a programs, s¢ lecting 
} members 
rests? The Bound Brook 
found such an aid in a 
ised t 


officers, and bring to gethe r 


with similar int 
N.J.] Branch 


questionnaire dev » profile its mem- 
bership The que stionnaire was so suc- 
cessful that the Ne W Jk rsey state > \ i 
suggesting that other | 


sion 1s now yrrancnes 


use it as a model 

Three 
takes 
fill out and 
to list their edu 
AAUW activities 

to check the 
community activities 
them, offices they 
ava labk 


pages long, the questionnaire 


) 
approximately fil mn minutes to 


provides space for members 
ation, training, and 
and offices and asks 
following lists: AAUW 


which would 


m ght 


them 
and 
interest 
hold, 
and so on 

The branch says that thes 
naires have 


mittec 


tine 


que stior 


helped the non 


nating com- 
’ 


to select candidates, the president 


ct chairmen, and the chairmen to 


select committee members. It has inci 


dentally he lped local library fill 

with a branch member who holds 
a degree in Library Science 
a substitute for a 
coul 1 j 


LO Europe. 


cancy 
and provided 
mathematics teacher, 


sO she join her husband on a 


trip 


EUROPE — 1960 
35 DAYS $685.00 up 


Rate includes round-trip transportation from New York 


Visiting 12 Countries 


For additional inf 


ormation contact 
GOODY'S WORLD TRAVEL 


605 14th St., N.W Washington 6, D.C 
ME 8-5458 


a ee ee: 


e 


PCOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOS 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 


CONTACT 


®* BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ¢ 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


° 
° 
2 
° 
» 
€ 
7 
* 
° 
* 
” 
° 
e 
° 
* 
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A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Information on Association policy, Board action, 
and the like —DFi 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, 


branch membership 
policies, and organization — 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, nangee in 
officers and chairmen—) f 


Orders for publications — 
CAT 


4S 


May 1960 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
Sena | fields — f 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 
awards, and administration—DR. & H R 
Journal Editor, puemonnens, public retetions — 
M IZABETH Publicity —MF 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —) ELEANOR J t 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Fellowships for American Women, 1961-62 


One 
Four 
Ten 


Twenty-five 


Open to women of the U.S.A. 


Ll nrestricted as to age or field 
\Iav be used abroad or in the U.S.A, 


Calendar for AAUW 


Fellowships: 


lugqust ] ; 
December 1 


Fellowsh ps Offic 
AAUW Edueational Fi 
2401 Virginia Avenue 
Washington 7, D.( 


For 


tfered for women ol tl 


information about 


Interna 
er cou 


niries 


$5000 
S4000 
SSO00 
$2000 /8$2500 


ymundation 


N.W. 


tional Fe Grants 


write to the 


llow ships and 


above address 





FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


Higher Education: 


How To Study It. 


Educational _ Prospects for College Stu- 
dents. VVi! 58 5 cent 
The Community Seubas College 

The Answer Is... Ha 


J 


Focus on Financing, |?! 


The World's 


cern, 


Refugees: Everyone’s Con- 


China in Revolution, 


Latin Arnerica: A World in Transition, 


Television Teaching in Hagerstown. 
The College Woman and the Mass Media. 
The Role and Scope of Television in Edu- 


cation. | 
Toward an Understanding of Mass Media. 


Writing. 
Music. 


Branch Arts Resources. 


Convention Transcripts. 


AAUW Adopts Its Legislative Program; 
AAUW Sane Its Legislative Pro- 
gram. | 

Index to Congressional Committees. 


Legislative Roundup. 


LEMENTARY & SECONDARY 


Modern Foreign Language Kit $1.00 


Educational Standards for Children Under 
Six. A kit 758 AS 


The Gifted and Education. 
Guidance. 


Issues in Comentary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


Aging Kit. 


Social and Economic Issues. 


The Legal Status of Women. 


Politics, Power, and Your Granddaughter. 


Summary of Campaign Techniques. 


investment in Creative Scholarship, by 


Names Remembered Through AAUW 
Fellowships, raphical 
orem Cards. For 
Fr 
AAUW Fellowships and _ International 
Grants. the program. Leafle 
Free 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS, 2401 VIRGINIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C 
Make checks payable to AAUW 





Headquarters mail 


Blind Spots in the Arts? called the sociological 
neo-romantt nadithe 


oura to 


1 as Miss Flint 


\ JOURNAI 




















7 
Stature 
and 


Statesmanship 






™ WORDS “great stature and proven statesmanship” very fittingly apply to 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve. Her varied achievements have included a 36-year 
presidency of Barnard College. membership on the Judicial Council of the 
State of New York, and chairmanship of the American Council on Education. 

In international educational affairs, her activities have included work for the 
Institute of International Education, the American College for Girls in Istan- 
bul, the Near East College Association, and the 1946 U.S. Education Mission 
to Japan. Her appointment as the only woman on the 7-member U.S. delega- 
tion to the San Francisco Conference which drafted the U.N. Charter was 
fitting recognition of her competence in world affairs. The French Government 
conferred on her the Legion of Honor. 

Miss Gildersleeve has rendered devoted service to the AAUW. She was first 
chairman of the International Relations Committee. She was an organizer of 
IF UW and twice served as president. She was chairman of the board of Reid 
Hall in Paris for over 30 vears. The New York City Branch has brought honor 


to itself by endowing an international fellowship bearing her name. 
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The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make the 


Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 








I hereby give and bequeath to the Fellowships Fund of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women Educational Foundation, 
Inc. the sum of dollars to be held and administered 
in accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust establishing 
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JF YOU HAVE ever been a branch or state officer or chairman, you 
| are familiar with the General Director's Letter, sent free of 
charge to AAUW leaders three times a year. Written by your 
Headquarters Staff experts, it is a resource rich in inspiration, in- 
formation, and creative ideas. 

The annual spring Program Planning Issue looks ahead to the 
coming AAUW year. The fall and winter issues serve as valuable 
supplements. There is a separate section on each aspect of the 
AAUW Program, including legislation. Foundation research is 
recorded, and new publications. There is always an important and 
substantial opening message from the General Director herself, 
sometimes relaying policy announcements. Techniques for the ef- 
fective use of Headquarters aids and how to order them are often 
included. There is a section in each issue devoted to the Fellow- 
ships Program; another on Membership. 

Although planned for the AAU W leader primarily, the GDL can 
assist every member in carrying out our By-laws purpose of con- 
tinued intellectual growth, furtherance of the advancement of 


women, and the assuming of the special responsibilities to society 
of those who have enjoyed the advantages of higher education. 
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Secretary for Publications, AAUW Educational Center, 2401 Virginia Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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